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AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


nted by permission from The Round Table, September, 190 

Every day it is becoming clearer that neither the 
European nor the world problem can be solved with- 
out some form of American cooperation. The repara- 
tions question, which lies at the heart of the European 
complex, is inseparably bound up with the question 
of interallied indebtedness, in which the United 
States is vitally concerned, like the rest of us. The 
United States is also equally interested in the solution 
of the Russian question, whatever it may be. And 
in the growing scandal of the Near East the United 
States is the one great Power left with a sufficiently 
disinterested position to call effectively upon the 
nations concerned to make a fresh start. 

Yet, so far as surface indications go, the United 
States to-day is more set upon its policy of isolation 
than ever before. President Harding, during the 1920 
election campaign, declared himself vaguely as being 
in favor of an Association of Nations in place of the 
League of Nations. But the Washington Conference, 
which successfully dealt with certain aspects of the 
problems of naval disarmament and the Pacific, 
seems to have exhausted the zeal of the present Re- 


publican Administration for association with other 


Powers. There has been no discussion of the basis of 


an Association of Nations, and to every request of the 
European Powers that the United States should take 
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part in joint deliberations about Russia, reparations, 


interallied debts, or economic reconstruction, the 
Washington Administration has returned a courteous 
but firmly negative reply. It was only on second 
thoughts and with evident reluctance that it agreed 
to share in the very limited inquiry into the Kemalist 
atrocities in Asia Minor. 

None the less, though surface signs are unpropi- 
tious, there are strong indications. of an impending 
change. Wilsonism and the League of Nations are 
undoubtedly growing again in popular favor. There 
is a strong body of opinion, especially among the 
churches, which feels deeply about the continued 
refusal of the United States to take any part in trying 
to clean up the aftermath of the war. There is also a 
growing sense among the larger business men that the 
future prosperity of the country is bound up with the 
pre ysperity of the outside world to a far greater extent 
than before the war, and that the present depression 
will not fully disappear until international trade be- 
comes normal again all over the earth. Finally, there 
is always the swing of the political pendulum. The 
Democrats are strengthening their position, and they 
still stand steadfastly by the League. 

But, if the undercurrent is setting once more in the 
direction of international cooperation, it is not likely 
to carry the United States back to the program of 
1919. America has reacted from the war, has rejected 
the League of Nations, is disillusioned about the 
possibilities of regenerating Europe in a hurry, and is 
determined not to become mixed up in what she re- 
gards as properly Europe’s own internal concerns. 
If she is to embark upon a deliberate policy of inter- 


national cooperation it will probably be because the 
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problem has been thought out de novo, and because 
she has become convinced that there is a method of 
cooperation which is both consistent with her own 
political faith and ideals, and has a better chance of 
achieving practical results, than the abortive idealism 
of the period of the Paris Conference. 

It is the purpose of this article to attempt to esti 
mate what America’s fundamental ideas about inter- 
national cooperation are likely to be, and consider 
how far they are likely to be compatible with the 


views ind necessities ol europe. 


I. THe AMERICAN STANDPOINT 


In estimating the probable attitude of any coun 
try to external problems it is seldom a good thing to 
take too much account of the ephemeral currents of 
opinion at the moment. It is the duty of the diplo- 
mat and practical politician to do this; the philosophic 
writer is entitled to take a longer view. It is his busi- 
ness to estimate the fundamental ideas upon which the 
political life of a country is based, and the traditions 
and geographical and other conditions which have 
shaped the national policy over a long period of time 
It is these, in America as elsewhere, which determine 
action in the long run, and which it is most important 
to appraise rightly. 

Chere is one great difference between the outlook of 
Europe and America which should be noted from the 
outset, for it colors nearly everything else. Every 
uropean tends to look backwards. He is born into a 
nationality which has a strongly marked racial in- 
dividuality, which has a long history, usually of con- 
quest or repression, and which seems destined to an 
apparently eternal struggle for existence or for supre 








macy with hostile neighbors. He has no sense of 
being a European except in a purely geographical way, 
until he goes abroad. He is a Frenchman, a German, 
a Russian, etc., and his outlook on international 


affairs is primarily concerned with the future freedom 
and success of the national entity to which he belongs 
in the eternal struggle of the European States for 
place and power. 

The American is entirely different. He will recog- 
nize some Americans with pride, some Americans with 
indifference, or even dislike, that his ancestors came 
from England, or Ireland, or Scandinavia, or Ger- 
many, or Russia, or Italy. But that makes little prac- 
tical difference. To-day he is an American, and to 
be an American is not something racial or national as 
it is understood in Europe, but is to live in a new and 
better world than Europe and to have a certain kind 
of forward-looking outlook on life. Somebody has 
described the people of the United States as a nation 
of international orphans. By this he meant that 
America, as an entity, has no historical past reaching 
back into the mists of antiquity, as have most Euro- 
pean peoples. America came into being in 1776. 
She is, as a nation, utterly unconcerned with anything 
that happened before that date. She was born to 
repudiate certain political dogmas and all organic 
connection with the old world, and to demonstrate 
and maintain the ideas of freedom and government 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, and she has been 
almost wholly concerned ever since with the applica- 
tion of these ideas to the needs of the rapidly expand- 
ing area of the United States, and its rapidly growing 


population. 
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Further, throughout its history the United States 
has had no foreign problems to embarrass it. Its only 
neighbor was the British Empire, which, after 1783, 
entirely accepted American independence and, after 
1823, Was an active supporter of the Monroe Doctrine 
that there should be no more European intervention 
on the two American continents. America, therefore, 
has never had to consider her own future in terms of 
rivalry with, or fear of, other nations. Having made 
a fresh start in a new world, she has been able to 
pursue her way according to her own ideas regardless 
of what the rest of the peoples of the globe were doing. 

This orphanhood of America may have had certain 
cultural disadvantages, in so far as it tended to cut 
her off mentally from the great literary and artistic 
heritages of Greece and Rome and Europe. But it 
had three supreme advantages. It freed America 
from the ancient and deep-rooted hates and grudges 
which estrange and embitter and paralyze the peoples 
of Europe. It started America without the class and 
social distinctions which have been so long a hin- 
drance to England, and without the military and 
diplomatic traditions which are the bane of the Conti- 
nent. And it left Christianity without a rival as the 
dominant moral and spiritual appeal in her life. Mod- 
ern Europe is the child of the Renaissance, modern 
America of the Reformation. 

The spirit of America, in consequence, is different 
from that of any European people. It can best be 
judged, perhaps, by considering what thinking Ameri- 
cans mean when they talk of Americanism as the 
gospel which has somehow to be instilled into the 
immigrant if he is to be worthy of his citizenship. 
Americanism means that you accept absolutely the 
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view that all men are by nature equal; that everybody 
should have free opportunity and should be judged 
by the use he makes of that opportunity, and not by 
any social, economic, racial, official or hereditary 
privilege; that it is the American people and not the 
abstract entity called “America” that matters; that 
government should be democratic in the sense that 
it must be conducted with the consent of all the 
governed; and that the future depends upon the vigor 
and initiative and ability with which the individual 
citizens “make good” in their chosen sphere of life, 
and are “good citizens” in their social and _ political 
activities. To the European America often seems to 
permit outrages on personal liberty which would 
not be tolerated in other lands. This is true, but on 
examination it will be found that it is the defect of a 
quality. Europeans resent state interference largely 
because the state, for historical or class reasons, 
seems something apart from themselves. In America 
the prevailing sentiment is that the will of the people 
must govern, even where it is intolerant and unrea- 
sonable, and that no claims of individual liberty can 
be allowed to stand in its way. 

This spirit, born in the fresh air of the new world, 
strengthened in the struggle for independence from 
British control, and developed by the Civil War, has 
been intensified by the fact that during the past fifty 
years America has again become « nation of pioneers, 
pioneers from the eastern states, starting off to 
colonize and build up the vast undeveloped West, 
pioneers from Europe who left all to make a fresh 
start in a new land. This spirit is to-day the great 
energizing, creative and assimilating force in America. 
It has made America what she is. And when it really 





begins to turn outwards, it will be, perhaps, America’s 
greatest contribution to the solution of the world 
problem. Its buoyancy, its energy, its self-reliance, its 
absolute faith in the possibility of the progressive im- 
provement and upbuilding of mankind, its rejection of 
authority and privilege and the enervating and cloy- 
ing traditions of the past, and its profound belief in the 
gradual healing efficacy of equality and education and 
democracy, and its confidence that no problem, na- 
tional or international, however difficult, is insolubl 
to reason and energy and common sense, are just 
what the tired and disheartened old world needs 
to-day. 

It is easy, of course, to point to countless lapses in 
modern America from these ideals. The cynic would 
find it easy to tear these statements to shreds and 
tatters. Nobody can fail to be impressed with the 
violence and intolerance of public opinion, and the 
way in which it is swept by waves of mass feeling un- 
checked by serious individual thinking. But when all 
is said and. done about the degeneracy of much in 
the United States to-day, it is none the less true that 
in America has been brought into being a spirit 
which previously had existed nowhere else, and which, 
if it can be translated into international terms, is the 
principal hope of the future. Without America the 
probability of Europe pulling itself straight, or of 
Asia or Africa lifting themselves on to a law-abiding, 
self-governing and peace-loving basis would be small 
indeed. The fact that she has been able to absorb 
tens of millions of Europeans, free them from race 
hatred, from subservience, from social limitation, and 
turn them into good American citizens, devoted to 


American ideas, hard-working, prosperous, self- 
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respecting, is some indication of what this same spirit 
will be able to do when it gets abroad in the world. 


Il. THE BASIS FOR AMERICAN COOPERATION 


If American cooperation in international affairs is 
to be secured it will only be because the ideal set up is 
such as will commend itself to this fundamental 
American point of view. Most nations are involved in 
international problems whether they want it or not. 
Chey are surrounded by contiguous neighbors, more 
or less like themselves, and their vital interests are 
inseparably bound up with the policy and actions of 
those neighbors. America is not so placed. To all 
intents and purposes she has no neighbors. Whatever 
may be the position in the future, she is to-day nearly 
self-supporting. The only reasons which will drive her 
to take part in international affairs will be that she 
thinks that it will be to her own advantage, or that she 
ought to do so. 

Up to the present America has had no world policy. 
The nearest thing to such a policy was formulated by 
ex-President Wilson in his addresses between the date 
when the United States entered the war, April 2, 
1917, and the signing of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations on June 30, 1919. But these, while con 
taining general ideals to which American public 
opinion gave hearty assent at the time, were too 
closely associated with the European issues at stake 
in the world war, and early became too inter-twined 
with the internal party politics which led to the rejec- 
tion of the League of Nations, to serve as the text 
for American policy. Washington's warning against 
entangling alliances and the Monroe Doctrine—the 
broad idea that it is America’s business to build up a 
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better civilization than Europe’s, as a model to man- 
kind, rather than to exhaust herself in trying to put 
the old world straight—these still hold the field as the 
primary elements in America’s external outlook. 
Judging, however, from the fundamental American 
point of view, it is not difficult to see the kind of ideal 
for which America would stand. To the American 
spirit the future of the world can only lie in the pro- 
gressive realization of equality, higher civilization and 
democracy among all peoples. The idea of the gov- 
ernment of one people by another is deeply repugnant 
to the American mind. Patent necessity alone can 
justify it, and even so it is viewed with suspicion and 
dislike as being contrary to the instinct that every 
man ought to be master of his own fate, and that it 
is usually better for him to get into and out of trouble 
for himself than to be guided and kept out of it by 
another. If America is ever to throw herself into the 
task of international cooperation, it will be because 
she sees that there is a practicable way of equalizing 
nations, pacifying their quarrels, ending imperialism, 
uplifting backward races to the level of independent 
civilized self-government, and so of producing a 
peaceful, prosperous, progressive world of peoples 
united in friendly relations, in which law reigns and 
war has no longer a place. America had some such 
vision when she entered the war. But the spectacle 
of the apparently ineradicable hatreds and intrigues 
of Europe, coupled with a largely partisan political 
appeal to narrow self-interest, especially directed to 
her less enlightened citizens, has clouded that vision, 
so that to-day idealism is blindfold and selfishness is 
in the saddle. But the idealism is latent. It has only 
to be focused in a practical direction to begin to 


operate once more, 
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But America will always dislike active intervention 

other nations’ affairs as a means of bringing into 
being a new and better world. Her whole tradition of 
independence is against allowing any outside author 
to interfere with her own complete freedom of 
choice. She is inveterately anti-militarist. She will 
recoil vehemently from any proposal that looks like 
the creation of a superstate. She will rely primarily 
on influence, argument and example to bring wisdom 

d order into international affairs. There is already 


school of opinion that thinks that the United States 
is too unwieldy, that despite modern means of com- 


munication, it is almost impossible for public opinion 


to be efte ctively reached or to make itself felt, except 


on a very few of the most obvious issues of the time. 
Moreover, it is clear that the present machinery 


democracy has been stretched to the limit in 


‘ 


greater states. A parliament of man on present par- 


liamentary lines is a manifest impossibility. The popu 
lation of the clobe is about 2,000 ,000,000, and a 


world assembly would consist of some 20,000 dele- 


gates if there was only one member for every 100,000 


voters. Whatever the far future may bring forth, 
progress for the moment, at any rate so far as America 
is concerned, must be by way of the increasing associa- 


tion of the leading Powers in maintaining conditions 


Ai 


under which it is possible for every nation and people 


to work out their own salvation in their own way, sub- 


ject to their respec ting the right of all their neighbors 


to do the same. 
But if the United States has within itself a spirit 
nd many of the ideas which are vital to international 


t 


reconstruction and peace, it has one supreme defect. 


It is extraordinarily self-centred, as a nation Amer- 
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ica has very little sense of the brotherhood of nations. 
Her people have a strong humanitarian sense, which 
finds expression in the constant and generous works of 
relief and missionary enterprise, which they finance. 
She has a strong instinct for social reform, which is 
not only manifest within her own borders, but which 
extends to many subjects, such as the opium traffi 
in the international field. But she does not under- 
stand that in a world of nations it is her action, as a 
nation, which matters, and is vital to the promotion 
of that world progress and world peace which she 
really has at heart. America does not feel herself 
consciously a member of the great family of nations. 
Her instinct is to lay stress on the importance of inde- 
pendence and self-government and to pay little atten- 
tion to the necessary complement, the means of main- 
taining peace and cooperation between these sepa- 


rate entities. A perusal of the debates in the Senate 
on such matters as the tariff. the Panama Tolls Bill, 
the Shipping Subsidies Bill, or interallied debts, all 


matters which affect other nations very closely, shows 
that the idea that the United States has to take into 
account the effect of its actions on other nations 
hardly ever emerges. America may decide on a 
generous or a selfish policy, but that is purely her own 
concern. She is clearly entitled to do exactly as she 
likes without consulting anybody else, or trying to 
meet their views. In the international sense she is 


not i sood nel hbor, Or a sood citizen. President 


Wilson’s action in starting to negotiate the terms of an 
armistice with the Germans without any consultation 
with the Allies who were principally concerned was 


doubtless tvpical of the ex-President himself, but it 


was also typical of the general attitude of America 


in her relation to the outside world. 
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America, in fact, has got, in a much less malignant 


but still in a very definite form, the same disease of 
national selfishness which, as we shall see, is the prin- 

il cause of Europe’s troubles, the greatest seca 
of wars, and the chief impediment along the road of 
world liberty and world peace. It is this concentration 
on itself which explains why it took the United States 
so long to realize that the great war was a world 
question, and not merely a European question. And 
it explains why, after the United States had reversed 
its traditions, and entered teats into the war, 
it suddenly turned round, within a year, and blasted 
the best hopes of European reconstruction and 
world peace by deserting the councils of the Allies, 
where its moderating and inspiring presence was of 
priceless value, and retired once more within its own 
shell. ate uld not have done this if it had understood 
or thought at all about what its action was going to 
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cost its neighbors. It must have been thinking about 


It is not difficult to see the causes of this attitude 
There is first of all the great historical tradition in 
favor of isolation. It began with Washington, who 
warned his countrymen against the perils of entangling 

liances. At the time Washington was perfec tly right. 
The United States would never have become what 
is if during the formative period it had exhausted itself 

nd probably strained its constitution by becoming in- 
volved in foreign wars. But the doctrine is absurd 
now that the United States has become the richest 
and most powerful state in the world. The tendency 
to isolation, however, has another historical founda- 
tion. The whole early history of the United States 
stressed the ideas of independence and state rights 
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as opposed to the ideas of unity and cooperation. It 
was this feeling for separateness, originating in the 
Puritan settlements, and in itself common in new 
lands, which presented the greatest obstacle to the 
formation of the Union itself, and which, when com- 
bined with the slavery issue, cost the people a five 
years’ war and a million lives to preserve the Union. 
It is this same feeling to-day which blinds them to the 
fact that wars can be prevented and liberty assured 
only by the active cooperation of the United States 
with other progressive Powers. 

Che second great bulwark of the isolation policy is 
the immense mass of only partially assimilated foreign- 
born immigrants. These immigrants, for the most 


part enthusiastic Americans, have absorbed far more 
of the letter than of the spirit of the founders of 
America and of its constitution. They do not yet 
understand the underlying ideas which are common- 
places to the true American. Yet they have votes, 
and the politician knows how to appeal to get them. 
(heir presence operates in two ways. It increases 
the hesitation of the better-class American to get 
mixed up with European questions lest divisions 
might be caused inside the United States if its Gov- 
ernment began to take sides as between the various 
nationalities of Europe. And it adds enormously to 
the numbers of those who want America to live unto 
herself alone. The immigrants feel that they have 
left the old bad Europe, and they can see no reason 
why their new free motherland should get mixed up 
with the evils they themselves have escaped. The 
greatest obstacle to the internal progress of America 
to-day is the power of the low-class politician to or- 
ganize votes in racial blocs or by narrow and unworthy 
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appeals. And the greatest obstacle to America’s tak- 
ing an effective part in the world’s affairs is the power 
of that same politician to appeal to narrow and short- 
sighted American self-interest or anti-foreign preju- 
dice. 

Two other influences must be mentioned. One is 
the gigantic size of America. It is 3,000 miles across, 
and the majority of the 110,000,000 people who dwell 
within it live between the Alleghenies and the Rocky 
Mountains, absorbed in the business of raising crops 
or manufacturing for their own needs and without 
any direct contact with the outside world. To these 
people the rest of the world is extraordinarily remote, 
and it is very difficult for them to realize that they 
belong to it or have any concern with its affairs. The 
other influence is the feeling, already noticed, that it 
is rather America’s business to show the rest of the 
world a progressively improving example of how a 
people can live happily and prosperously rather than 
to go crusading to help other nations in distress. And 
this feeling has been intensified by the spectacle of 
Europe since the war. If many Americans have felt 
acutely that the United States should take a hand in 
the work of reconstruction, they have also felt that 
the greatest necessity of all is that the nations of 
Europe should themselves begin to show some sense 
of European community, and not try to make America 


take sides in their own internal quarrels. 


III. THe EvuROPEAN IMPASSE 


But if there are difficulties from the side of America 
developing international cooperation for perma- 
what are we to say when we turn to 


inh 
nent peace, 


Europe? Europe to-day, despite its preoccupation 


Is 








with international affairs, is a far more formidable 
obstacle to progress than the United States with its 
indifference to international affairs. The United 
States understands the ideas necessary to establish 
peace and order on earth, but is reluctant to do much 
to help to spread them. Europe hardly yet knows of 
them, and is indeed committed to a doctrine which is 
incompatible with their realization. That doctrine, or 
rather religion, for it has all the sanctity of religion, 
is nationalism in its most virulent form. 

Europe to-day is mad with nationalism, a nation- 
alism which largely takes the form of hatred and sus- 
picion of other nations. The war freed her from the 
three great military despotisms of Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Germany, and extended democracy 
right up to the Russian frontier; but in doing so it 
stirred to the very bottom the racial and national ani- 
mosities which lie at the root of European history. 
Every nation on the Continent of Europe to-day, 
mesmerized by the traditions of the past, maddened 
by the propaganda of national hate and national 
ambition, is thinking of the future almost exclusively 
n terms of its own self and of jealous rivalry of its 
neighbors. Here and there a sane voice which tells 
of the need for European concord and a long view 
y be heard. But as Genoa showed, they receive 
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little attention amidst the babel of nationalist cries. 
It is the freedom, the riches, the glory and power of 
France, or Germany, or Italy, or any of the new 
States of Eastern Europe that matter, and when one 


comes to analyze what these mean, somehow or other 


they involve the suppression or the weakening of their 
neighbors. The only obvious rival to nationalism 


to-day is, not the low quiet voice of reason and good- 
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class hatred of Karl Marx. 

The results of these intense national fears, rivalries 
and jealousies have been shown forth in history, time 
and time again. Every nation, regarding itself as being 
surrounded by dangerous and designing foes, has to 
rely upon its own armaments or on military alliances 
with others for its own safety. Every change in rela- 
tive armament is jealously watched, for it may alter 
the balance of power. Competition in armaments in- 
evitably sets in, the tension from suspicion rises, until 
finally an incident occurs, mobilization is ordered, and 
before anybody can prevent it, the nations are at one 
another’s throats 1n an agony of hatred and fear, and 
killing and destruction continue until exhaustion or 
victory calls a halt, when the whole process of build- 
ing up the conditions of a new war begins again. And 
every century or so some powerful state or despot 
tries to end the strain by establishing a military 
autocracy over all Europe, which produces a conflict 
for national freedom that embraces the world. 

There can never be any end to war, there can be no 
progress towards international liberty, law and peace 
in Europe, so long as nationalism in its extreme form 
holds the European field. Nationalism, in the sense 
of the desire of a community united by history, 
language, or race, for independence and freedom ot 
individual expression, is a fine thing. France as a 
nation has made tremendous contributions to democ- 
racy, to thought, to the arts. Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Russia have all added to the sum of human achieve 
ment. Yet all the work they have accomplished, all 
that together they might do for their common Euro 


pean motherland, is endangered, and millions of lives 
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will, but the blatant preaching of another hatred, the 





are sacrificed on the altar of a savage and egotistical 
worship of the national self, a worship which not only 
does not protect the object of its devotion, but ruins 
and enfeebles it by continual wars. There is only one 
way in which the European peoples can secure what 
they are really seeking, peace, freedom and oppor- 
tunity for individuality, and that is not by aggressive 
self-assertion, but by being ready to concede to their 
neighbors what they claim for themselves, and by 
establishing some common institution for the adjust- 
ment of European affairs, as England and Scotland 
did in 1707, and the thirteen American colonies did 
in 1789. 

How fundamentally shallow are the foundations of 
the national fears and suspicions which keep the 
European peoples apart can be seen by contemplating 
what happens to these seme races when they go to 
\merica. The United States is built up of precisely 
the same racial ingredients as Europe, though in 
somewhat different proportions. It contains English, 
Scots, Irish, French, Germans, Italians, Jews, Mag- 

irs, Russians, Czecho-Slovaks, Yugo-Slavs, Greeks, 


The only different stocks are the Red Indian and 


Neor [These 100,000,000 people ot Europe in 
Pee ey asa Bo t} : . 
stock inhabit a country of about the same size as 
Europe. The natural resources of the two are n 
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dissimilar. Each has coal, iron, agricultural products, 
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forests, water-power, minerals in abundance. The 
‘ati 

climates are much the same. They profess the same 

Christian religion in varying forms, and draw their 


culture from common roots. Yet the very races 
hich combine tn America, losing all sense of fear and 
hatred and distrust of one another and cooperating 


perf tly well together, in Europe ire divided into 














which hate and fear and distrust one another 
with terrible intensity, believing that no good can 
come out of the other and in consequence trusting 
to armaments and the diplomacy of force with which 
to obtain what everybody within America or the 
British Commonwealth of Nations has under the 
protection of law. The only reason for the difference 
that in Europe humanity is grouped by nationalities 
and is being continually soaked by tradition, by 
politicians, by propaganda and the press in the 
wrongs of the past and in fears for the future, while 
in America or the British Commonwealth they are 
intermingled under the influence of Ango-Saxon ideas 
embodied in the common law and in membership of a 
le constitutional union. It would serve no pur- 
pose to underrate the strength and tenacity of racial 
| not yield in a day or a month or in 
many years. But this contrast serves to show that 
the trouble lies, not in the nature of the humanity of 
Europe, but in the beliefs and ideals into which it has 
been born and educated. If the natural unity of 
Europe has been destroyed by education in an ego- 
tistical nationalism and mistrust, it can be restored 
by education of a wiser and better kind 

But if the outlook at the moment seems black, the 


ms in Europe are not unpropitious 


u det Ving SILT 
Nationalism as a disease is clearly coming to its 
crisis. All Europe must soon see what many Euro- 


peans already see, that Europe must master self- 
centered nationalism or nationalism will destroy 
European civilization. The war has removed the 
despotism which throve on national jealousies and 
fears. It can only be a question of time for those issues 
to be solved which now exacerbate the relations of the 
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European Powers and keep alive the passions of the 
war, and especially the reparations question, the in- 
solvency of the national finances, and the Bolshevik 
propaganda of suspicion and unrest. If the British 
ommonwealth and the United States play their part 
there is good hope that the European peoples will 


i 


then begin to come together and recognize that the 


must live harmoniously together if they are to liv 
at all 
\ . I ' . 
\ CHE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
What of the British Commonwealth? Where does 


st 


it stand? It occupies a very peculiar position, for 
is not possible to speak of it as a single entity. From 
the international point of view it has three aspects 

Great Britain, the Dominions, and India and the 
peoples which are not yet self-governing. Great 
Britain, owing to the existence of the Channel, stands 
midway between Europe and America. Great Britain 
is an old and experienced Power, and has been int 

mately associated with all the chief aspects of t! 

world’s political history for centuries. Pe rhaps for 
that reason she has nothing like the same forward 
looking outlook as the United States Nor has she 


1 
Lie 


ever had the revolution of social equality, though t 
old class distinctions are rapidly passing away. In 
consequence the atmosphere of hereditary privilege 


and of imperialism, though greatly weakened since 


1900, has clung about her council chambers, and has 
strengthened the idea that the British Government 


sht to make itself responsible for other and more 


ougnt 
backward people ither th ne re them 
DacKWard peoples, rather than encourage them to 


work out their own salvation just as quickly as is 


ible, which has lain at the root of half 











discontent in India and Egypt. Great Britain, 
too, despite the fact that she gave birth to Magna 
Charta, to the common law, and to the Mother of 
Parliaments, has nothing like the same abounding 
faith in democracy or in the infinite capacity of man 
progress and regeneration under a self-governing 
system as is characteristic of the United States and 


which is necessary to move the mountains of doubt 


and scepticism and ignorance which stand in the way 
( orld unity 

O e other hand, she is not drugged by the ancient 
hatreds and nationalist fears of Europe. She 


was the first of the great Powers to overcome the bane 
of nationalism in the union of England and Scotland 
and Wales, and these three strongly marked and pre- 
viously hostile racial individualities now combine 
happily in one parliament. With Ireland alone has 
she failed. She has, too, overcome the evils of nation- 
| ly 


ntar 
huUNnta4Prily 


alism still more successfully by keeping vo 


together in one Commonwealth the great number of 


peoples and nations which go to make up the British 
Empire to-day. Moreover, if Great Britain is less 


idealist and less progressive as regards the future t! 


America, there is no nation in the world which is so 


fling of inter- 


tolerant and considerate in its han 
national problems or which recognizes more fully that 
no nation can dictate to others the way they should 
go, and that international peace and progress can 
only be won by the slow and patient process of in- 
ducing nations to come along of their own accord. 
Great Britain, perhaps because of her experience in 
2 


handling the national problem of the British Empire, 


is essentially a good neighbor in the international 


sense. Though for centuries she has been mixed up 








with the problems of the whole earth, there is no 


pec pl which has so consistent a record for the sane 
and steadfast support of reason, fair play and liber 
ality in the conduct of international affairs. 

[he second element in the British Commonwealt! 
ie Dominions. In fundamental outlook they stand 
on much the same ground as America. They are new 
countries looking to the future rather than to the past. 
Phe \ ar intense believers in democracy, social 
equality, in the doctrine that every man must have 
opportunity and be judged by the use he makes of it. 
he counsels of the Commonwealth 


will be steadily cast for the progressive view, but it 


Their influence in 1 


will be tempered by a much more tolerant and re 
sponsible view of international affairs than in the case 
of the United States by reason of their membership 
of the Imperial Conference and their consequent 
understanding of the realities of world politics. The 
contrast between their attitude and performance in 
the world war and that of the United States is an 
instance of their broader international outlook. 

he third element in the British Commonwealth 1s 
ymbolized by India. In the relations between the 
white nations and the peoples who are still not able 
to take full charge of their own affairs, the British 
Commonwealth has to deal with what in the long run 
is going to be a greater problem even than the rela 
tions between the great civilized Powers. ke r the 
relations between the backward and the advanced 
peoples are necessarily complicated by differences of 
color, religion and civilization. The attempt which is 
already being made, not merely to introduce democ- 
racy among the 325,000,000 people of India, but to 
bridge the gulf between East and West by making 
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India a member of the Imperial Conference, is an 


Al 


example of exactly that process of direct and personal 


onsultation which must be followed in all inter- 


onal problems, if misunderstandings, prejudice 


und suspicion are to be dispelled and international 
juestions are to be adjusted in friendliness, justice 
in 1 peact 

Che British Commonwealth, therefore, may be less 


iC. Iss demo I itic, less confide nt of 


ie future 
than the United States, when taken as a whole. But 
it is less tainted by nationalism, the great interna 


onal evil of the day, than either Europe or America, 
for it is itself an association of nations. It 1s also a 


} 


lisprove the doctrine that East 


tanding attempt to « 
ind West cannot understand one another and co 
operate together, though the issue of this experiment 
is still in doubt It has, too, of all states the widest 
range of international experience. It is clear, there 
fore, that it has a great contribution to bring to the 
lution of the international problem. Moreover, it 
is daily becoming clearer that the British Common 
vealth can only solve its own problems in proportion 
is it helps to solve the world’s problems. For the 
British Commonwealth is a microcosm of the world 
and it is manifest that peoples divided by race and 


language and color, to say nothing of civilization, re 


ligion and the seven seas, will never integrate into a 
single organic whole separate from, and perhaps in 
opposition to, their fellow men. Its own internal 


questions are inseparably bound up at every point 
vith those of the rest of the world. The problems ot 
the future relations of the various self-governing mem- 
vers to one another, and of the Asiatic and Africar 


British and to the Dominions, will only 


eoples To the 
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be solved as they are seen to be part of the larger 
question of the mutual relations between all the 
civilized Powers, and between civilization as a whole 


and the backward peoples. 


V. CONCLUSION 


One conclusion seems to stand out from the con- 
siderations advanced in the foregoing pages with 
transparent clearness. Whatever the other difficulties 
in the world may be, difficulties from color, from vary- 
ing degrees of civilization in Europe, and from the 
peace settlement, the paramount evil from which the 
world is suffering to-day is the worship of the false 
god of selfish nationalism. So long as that religion is 
in the ascendant every other problem is insoluble. 
It makes every people look at the problems of the 
world from their own narrow point of view. It makes 
for suspicion and fear and blind folly where trust and 
long views are essential. It leads inevitably to reliance 
on armaments and diplomacy instead of on fair play, 
open deliberation and the growth of law. And every 
few years it drives nations to try to settle their dis- 
putes and rivalries with the sword, with results which 
not only exhaust the combatants themselves, but 
damage the prosperity of the whole earth and leave 
behind fresh fountains of enmity and hate. The 
biggest single reason for the failure to deal with the 
post-war problem has been the inability of the nations, 
especially since the withdrawal of the United States 
from the deliberations of the world, to rise in the con- 
sideration of the reparations issue, the debts problem, 
the Near Eastern problem, above their own national 
standpoints. How comparatively easy of solution 
these questions are when they are really looked at 
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from the standpoint of what will most promote the 
general good can be seen by anybody who will begin 
to consider how they should be dealt with from that 
point of view. 

There is no people that is free from belief in this 
false religion. With some it takes the form of fear and 
jealousy of their neighbors. Withothers it takes the 
form of indifference to others and of thinking only of 
themselves. Even in the case of the British Common- 
wealth, which, by reason of its composition, has the 
disease less intensely than most, the sense of loyalty 
and brotherhood is more or less confined to those who 
dwell beneath the Union Jack. 

The religion of national selfishness has at regular 
intervals produced wars in the past. Unless it is over- 
come it will infallibly produce them in the future. 
One has only to look at the attitude of the United 
States—certainly one of the most advanced and pro- 
gressive Communities in the world—towards Japan, 
to see what is bound to happen again unless this evil 
is grappled with. The attitude of American public 
opinion before the Washington Conference, in its 
suspicion and intolerance and reckless assertion of 
its own point of view, was exactly like the attitude of 
the European states towards one another before the 
war. People continually spoke evil of Japan and 
openly spoke of impending war. Fortunately the 
Washington Conference was summoned. It dealt 
with the issues of the moment in a fair and friendly 
spirit, and the war cloud which a few weeks before had 
threatened to break vanished into thin air. The 
Pacific problem is not permanently solved. It will 
reappear. But the Washington Conference showed the 
way in which all international questions can be dealt 
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with when something larger than a purely national 
standpoint is kept in view. It is only necessary that 
the spirit of the Washington Conference should be- 
come universal, should be embodied in some perma- 
nent machinery embracing all nations, which will 
enable all international problems to be handled in the 
same way, for the danger of another world war to 
disappear from the earth. 

What is needed above all else now is the growth of 
the world standpoint. Nothing less wide will meet the 
case. It will be extraordinarily difficult to get Amer- 
ica to feel that she ought to take a very active part in 
helping to set Europe alone straight. But present 
the problem to her as one of making the whole world a 
place of liberty and peace and she will respond. It is 
the same with Europe itself. The purely European 
divisions are so old and so deep-rooted that they are 
difficult to forget. It would be easier in many ways to 
lift EKurope out of nationalism and armaments as part 
of a world movement than to make it forget its 
animosities by itself. And obviously the problem of 
dealing properly with such questions as the Turks, or 
the color problem, or the treatment of backward 
peoples, can only in the long run be handled uniformly 
and well from a world standpoint. 

Further, is not the recognition of the Golden Rule as 
the standard in international affairs the only real road 
to lasting prosperity as well as lasting peace? It is a 
commonplace that civilization and enterprise grow in 
every country in proportion as law and order take the 
place of anarchy and the rule of the strongest. It 
will be exactly the same in the international sphere. 
Can anyone doubt, if tomorrow every nation were to 
abandon its aggressive armaments and to abolish 
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that other great example of international fear and 
suspicion, its high exclusive tariffs, that a wave of 
prosperity and enterprise would go round the world, 
which is absolutely impossible so long as every people 
tries to make itself a watertight compartment, 
bristling with armaments and impediments to trade. 
For the moment such an idea seems to be preposterous 
and absurd. Yet, on a dispassionate consideration, is 
there any other way in the long run in which mankind 
can gain the peace, the prosperity and the mutual 
understanding which are necessary to its future? 
One other conclusion also seems to stand out. The 
road of progress lies in unity gradually increasing 
through education, example, and free conference of 
free peoples. It will never come through control 
imposed from above. The creation of a world state 
has been attempted several times from without. 
Napoleon, who saw clearly the evils of competitive 
nationalism in Europe, tried it and failed against 
the stronger instinct for self-government. Some of the 
more far-sighted Germans thought it was the mission 
of Germany to do for Europe by force what Bismarck 
had done for Germany by force fifty years before. The 
Roman Empire actually succeeded in giving law, unity 
and peace to the whole known civilized world, but it 
decayed because the larger it grew the more centralized 
and autocratic it became, until all spontaneous and 
democratic life disappeared. If the unity of the 
world is to come about under the reign of law it must 
be by voluntary growth from within and not by 
imposition from without. Christianity transformed 
Europe in its earlier days By no political control 
but by the spirit which it breathed, it abolished pagan 


latry, it humanized and made more merciful the 
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law, it mitigated and finally abolished the rigors of 
slavery, it conquered the barbarian and gave once 
more unity to the civilized world. But in the process 
ecclesiasticism and organization had overlaid the 
more creative and powerful working of its spirit. 
The attempts of the Holy Roman Emperors and of 
the Papacy under Hildebrand broke down because 
they sought to do by force from without what could 
only be done voluntarily from within. But in breaking 
down they gave place to the Renaissance, which re- 
stored something of the freedom of thought and 
spirit which had been lost, though it let loose again 
the racial and national passions which previously 
Christianity had stilled. It is the Christian method 
which is fundamentally needed again today, though 
it will find expression in external institutions. 

What the future organization of the world will be, 
whether it will be a revived League of Nations or a 
new Association of Nations, none can say. But that 
it will be a gradual growth towards world peace 
world 


international conferences, at which the humanity 


law, world freedom, by a process of voluntary 


point of view steadily defeats and destroys the selfishly 
nationalist point of view seems certain. There is no 
chance and there would be no permanence and no 
vitality or freedom in unity reached by any other road. 
America, too, is right in one thing. She is convinced 
that it is of more value to the world that she herself 
and all other nations should show a progressively 
improving standard of democratic government than 
that they should imperil their own standards by 
unnecessary interference with others. Had_ the 
governing classes in England during the last fifty 
years spent more time in improving coaditions at 
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home, in dealing with slums and poverty and in 
perfecting democracy, and less in giving to eastern 
countries under a benevolent despotism an extra- 
ordinarily high standard of governmental integrity 
and efficiency, at the price of excluding their peoples 
from real responsibility, it would probably have been 
better for both. On the other hand, Great Britain is 
right about another thing. No nation can live unto 
itself alone. If so, it will lose “that which it hath.” 
Peace and international liberty will not just “grow.” 
They will grow if the nations mean them to grow, 
and if the peoples which have the highest standards 
set to work patiently and without discouragement to 
help others to see what can be done. Without their 
help in constant conference and patient deliberation 
about all the world’s affairs, and occasionally, where 
necessary by intervention, to maintain the conditions 
in which liberty and progress can develop, how can 
the ideals for which they stand get a chance? If the 
Washington Conference was an example of what can 
be done in propitious circumstances, the Genoa 
Conference was an example of what must be attempted 
again and again in unfavorable conditions, until 
fear and prejudice and selfishness yield to the larger 
view, national selfishness is swallowed up in the 
world view, and armaments and wars disappear from 
the earth. It will not be easy to rebuild the broken 
temple of the world’s peace, shattered first by the war, 
and later by the break-up in the unity of the Allies. 
But if these failures mean that a new attempt is to be 
made, from the only standpoint which can ultimately 
succeed, a standpoint which embraces all mankind, 
the sufferings and failures of the last few years will 


not have been in vain. 
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II 


A CRITERION OF VALUES IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS! 


By LIONEL CURTIS 


(Addre élivered before the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., 


In my previous lectures I did my best to present two 
national problems of which I happened to know some- 
thing at first hand. I shall now try to state certain 
more general conclusions on the international prob- 
lem to which these experiences have brought me. As 
these conclusions have to be compressed into one lec- 
ture I may seem to be more dogmatic than I really 
am. I take that risk and ask you to discount it. 

Civilization is society organized in states. In our 
studies here we are treating the relations of states, 
and as the world is now practically organized into 
states, they cover the whole of human society. States, 
as distinguished from nations, are composed of the 
people inhabiting definite areas of the earth’s surface 
who are all expected to obey one common direction. 

The first question to be considered may be stated 
in Various ways. 

How is it that masses of men, usually amounting 
to millions, can be brought to obey a common di- 
rection? 

By what authority is that direction exercised? 


Reprinted from A British Outlook the International Problem by permis 


Bik of the p ers The Macmillan Company copyright 1923. 
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What is the sentiment which unites such a number 
of persons in obedience to a common authority? Is 
self-interest, as commonly assumed, the ultimate 
motive of this obedience? 

This assumption is contrary to evident facts, be- 
cause individuals are willing to face even torture and 
death in obedience to the state. It is only in so far 
as citizens are willing to sacrifice themselves that 
states can exist. Self-interest may afford a motive for 
common action at a given moment. But it cannot 
supply a basis for continuous cooperation, because the 
interests of individuals are constantly shifting. Com- 
pact is no more the basis of the state than settlements 
of property are the bases of marriage. The ultimate 
bond is sacramental, or, to use the words of President 
Lincoln, is of the nature of dedication. 

In the last analysis states are united not by self- 
interest but by moral ideas. Their foundations are 
laid in the spirit of man, not in his flesh. 

[This conclusion confronts us with a further ques- 
tion 

From what source is the guidance which a state 


rives to its members derived, or thought to be de- 


rived? I will illustrate my meaning. The Moslem 


believes that the laws he is called upon to obey were 
communicated to Mahomet by God. The ancient 
Israelite believed that King David’s commands were 
divinely inspired. On the other hand, you and I do 
not believe that the Acts of Congress or Parliament, 
or the policies of Mr. Lloyd George or President Hard- 
ing are divinely inspired. But the process by which 
they are formulated is of vital importance to this 
Inquiry 

lo those who have studied the East the idea by 
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which states in their primitive form are united is clear 
enough. The ruler is a person clothed with divine 
authority. The motive which induces obedience to 
his dictates is essentially religious. The ruler of an 
eastern state is eithe r God, like the Lama of Thibet. 
or the spokesman of God, like Mahomet. Actual 
power to enforce obedience is accepted as evidence of 
divine authority, and may override the limits of 
national sentiment. When the present King of Eng- 
land visited India as its emperor he was treated by 
vast multitudes with a veneration which showed that 
they regarded his authority as divine. I have seen 
a letter to the Government from a powerful notable in 
India at the time of the reforms, in which he said: 
“I do not understand the meaning of these proposals 
to transfer the King’s authority to a public assembly. 
I have always obeyed His Majesty because I believed 
that he was the representative of God. I wish to 
he told where I am.” 

lo men in this state ol society, the orders of gov 
ernment are not regarded as the product of human 
intelligence, but are held to be inspired by divine 
wisdom. Hence the familiar saying in the Old Testa- 
ment: “Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft,” the 
product of obedience to Satan instead of to God. 

Until litthe more than two thousand years ago the 
whole of civilized society was possessed by these ideas. 
Chey still prevail with a vast majority in the east, 
and are to some extent the key to Mahatma Gandhi's 
immense influence in India. Up to our time they 
have continued to exercise a vast influence in Eur ype. 
Their effect on the masses who entertain them, and 
on their institutions, cannot be ignored. 


Monarchy is the product of these ideas. It is 
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natural to suppose that God would communicate His 
wisdom to a single mind, and announce His commands 
through the lips of one, and not through the findings 
of a public assembly. 

But the king cannot count on universal obedience 
because there are impious people. He must therefore 
have an army to enforce obedience. The success of 
that army in extending the king’s authority is evi- 
dence of his divine mission. Autocracy thus naturally 
leads to conquest. 

As Bryce pointed out to you last year, the con- 
sequences of this view were less serious while the world 
believed in a multitude of gods, and each nation felt 
that its obedience was due to separate gods of its own. 
If there is room in heaven for a number of deities, so 
there is room on earth for a multitude of states obey- 
ing their various commands. But when men began to 
conceive God as one, the political results were terrific. 
Christendom was in mortal conflict with Islam. To 
the pious Moslem there were and still are no logical 
limits to the duty of conquest. 

The effects of this idea on the individual are of even 
greater importance. In a state where the bond of 
union is simply the common duty of obedience to God 
there is little to exercise and develop men’s sense of 
duty to each other. And where public policy and law 
are regarded as the product of divine inspiration, the 
individual is not to be expected to examine their wis- 
dom. Their own mutual relations are not a subject 
on which men are asked to reflect. Laws, like those 
of Moses or Manu, are regarded as divine. Scriptures, 
like the Vedas or Koran are treated as the only source 
of recorded wisdom. When implored by the scholars 
of Alexandria to spare their library, the Mohammedan 
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conqueror replied that either their books agreed with 
the Koran or else they did not. In the first case, they 
were unnecessary; in the second, they were impious 
and untrue. The greatest bridge which ever existed 
between ancient and modern civilization was given 
to the flames. 

Oppressed by the weight of these ideas men’s char- 
acters and minds develop slowly. Growth is arrested 
and social conditions become static. Hence the fact 
that Asia, the home of civilization, is also a place 
where civilization has scarcely advanced for thousands 
of years, and has now begun to move only in response 
to the impulse received from Europe. 

In the words of Bryce, the ideas which inspire 
autocracy are an illusion. Rather, let us say they 
are half-truths. In so far as they have taught the great 
majority of mankind the habit of obedience to a com- 
mon authority, the debt we owe them is not to be 
ignored. They are broken lights by which men grope 
their way to a certain point and no farther. They 
cannot advance beyond autocracy until they learn to 
interpret their duty to God in terms of their duty 
to their neighbor. That is, in truth, the transition 
from the old dispensation to the new, from the law 
delivered in the thunders of Horeb, to the sermon 
preached on a hill-top in Galilee. 

The real bond which unites society is not terror of 
God but the duty which men owe to each other. In 
the long run, society will grow more stable only in 
so far as this sense of mutual devotion is developed 
by exercise. Men love each other in so far as they 
are conscious of serving each other. The real sources 
of wisdom are not miraculous revelations; nor is ulti- 
mate truth embodied in Scripture. The elements of 
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truth expressed in sacred laws. and writings were the 
fruits of human experience. The only genuine oracles 
are those revealed to human intelligence guided by 
conscience. The facts of life are the only Scripture 
in which the eternal truths are written: A political 
system is sound in so far as it operates to keep men 
in touch with the facts of life, to practice them in 
reading their meaning, and to make them responsible 
for giving effect to the lesson. Nature is the only 
school where discipline can teach the one cardinal 
virtue of self-control to men in the mass. 

Such a system will germinate only in a soil where 
self-control, devotion to others, and clearness of mind 
are present to a certain degree. But once established 
it impregnates the soil with the spiritual foods drawn 
from the light and the air that nourish its roots. It 
life fosters the virtues on which it depends. As the 
principle of autocracy tends to stagnation and decay, 
so that of the commonwealth tends to indefinite 
growth destined in time to embrace all human society 
The least of all grains, it gTOWS till its branches covet 
the whole earth, and the fowls of the air k ge therein. 

The seeds of this principle first made their appear 
ance in Greece, and the literature of Athens enables 
us to examine its earliest growth under a micro 
scope. It shows to us a miniature commonwealth 
containing some few thousand citizens united by a 
sense of loyalty to each other. The strength of that 
mutual devotion is expressed for all time in the speech 
which Pericles delivered at the funeral of some of its 
citizens who had given their lives for the city, a speech 
destined to find its echo in the words uttered by Lin- 
coln on the field of Gettysburg. In both these speeches 
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we are conscious of a system in which men rejoice 


live and die for each other. 
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The final authority to which the Athenians bowed 
was public opinion as expressed in laws named by 
themselves in open discussion. Their word for obed- 
lence was TetOduevos — being persuaded. But you have 
only to turn the pages of Plato and Aristotle to see 
that the law was regarded with a reverence never 
accorded to the decrees of a monarch. Socrates 
claimed no rights from the state, but saw no limits 
to the duty he owed to the state. He once refused 
to obey its commands, but only when he thought they 
were fatal to the state itself. In his philosophy there 
might be a duty of rebellion but never a right. He 
lied a rebel, but his death was an act of devotion to 
his fellow citizens, as Christ’s was an act of devotion 
to all mankind. A man must face death if he feels 
it his duty to break the law. The words: “Though 
freedom slay me I will trust in her” might well have 
been written on his grave. He recognized that as 
men are wanting in public spirit and as there is a 
point beyond which the most unselfish of men cannot 
be persuaded, so the law must, in the last instance, 
be enforced. The saying that force settles nothing Is 
in open conflict with facts. No state can dispense 
with force until every citizen is all-knowing and wholly 
unselfish. The wisest thing ever uttered on the sub- 
ject was written by your own Admiral Mahan: “The 
province of force in human affairs is to give moral 
ideas time to take root.” 

This tremendous respect for the laws, however, was 
based on reason and not superstition. If anyone 
thought them bad he was free to say so and give his 
reason. They could always be changed by persuading 
public opinion. The appeal to experience as inter- 
preted by reason was open. The state was themselves. 
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Its decisions were their own. For the consequences 
they had only themselves to thank or to blame. They 
reaped as they sowed. Their system was one which 
kept them in intimate contact with the facts of life. 
They were disciplined by nature to self-control. 

Thus in Athens was developed a system in which 
the relations of men to each other are determined by 
laws framed in accordance with the experience of those 
who obey them. Its distinguishing mark is the rule 
of law. It accepts no limit to the loyalty claimed 
from its members. And in that loyalty is included the 
obligation not only to obey the law but also to enforce 
it. The use of force in a commonwealth is the neces- 
sary consequence of the claim which it makes on its 
citizens. And this claim is from its nature unique. 
The commonwealth cannot allow in its citizens an 
equal devotion te any other kind of organization. This 
claim to a loyalty overriding all others is sovereignty, 
and on occasion is exercised to the full. You and I 
belong to commonwealths which a few years ago 
claimed and exercised the right to send millions of 
citizens without question to face torture and death. 

The justification of these principles is that they 
do in fact promote the development of human char- 
acter and mind. They move society from stagnation 
to growth. They tend, in a word, to the making of 
men. 

How came it that the Greek communities which first 
conceived these prin iples of society ’ and also applied 
them to the facts of political life, themselves so quickly 
perished? The answer to this question must be sought 
in the limits imposed on their application. The citi- 
zens of Athens were limited to the largest possible 
number of citizens who could listen to the voice of a 
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single speaker. The only relations which could thus be 
brought within the realm of law were those which 
affected the people of one small city. Methods where- 
by the relations of that city to all the other cities of 
Greece could be brought within the rule of law, and 
included in one national commonwealth, were never 
conceived by the Greeks, or at any rate were conceived 
too late by Aratus. To adopt the admirable phrase 
which Bryce used in this place of the great nations 
of the world to-day, the cities of Greece remained 
in a state of nature to each other. The devotion which 
they felt for each other as Greeks went unexercised 
and unbreathed, and never became the bond of a 
national commonwealth. And so freedom perished in 
Greece, and fifteen centuries had to pass before the 
principle of the commonwealth could be realized in 
terms of a national state. 

Rome survived by exchanging the principle of the 
commonwealth for that of autocracy. It is, as I have 
said, in accordance with the nature of despotisms to 
embrace any number of subjects. The Roman Empire 
was expanded to include the whole of the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean. The Greek common- 
wealths were smothered in the process. 

It was by the expedient of representation that Eng- 
land succeeded where the Greeks had failed. The 
principle of basing government on the experience of 
the governed was thus applied to a country far too 
large for its people ever to assemble in one place. Pro- 
tected by the seas there emerged a commonwealth 
strong enough to resist the great autocracies of Europe. 
By the enterprise of its merchants and the prowess of 
its sailors, above all by the devotion of some of its 
children to the essential principles of the parent com- 
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munity, a nation organized on those principles was 
firmly established in America. But those two nations 
were not destined to solve the problem which had 
baffled the genius of the Greeks. The principle of 
representation could not of itself avail to unite under 
one rule of law two nations divided by three thousand 
miles of sea. They fell apart, and to-day stand to 
each other in a state of nature. 

It must, however, be held in mind that the eastern 
shore of the United States is separated from its western 
shore by a distance approximately equal to that which 
divides Cornwall from Maine. The people of Cali- 
fornia and those of New England could not have been 
united in one commonwealth merely by virtue of rep- 
resentation in a common assembly, if only for the 
reason that one government would never have been 
able to discharge all the business necessary for the 
number of people destined to occupy so vast an area. 
The problem was solved by a device no less momentous 
in the history of freedom than that of representation. 
lt was the device of leaving to provincial communi- 
ties, which for historical reasons are misdescribed as 
states, every possible function of government which 
those communities can discharge for themselves. It is 
only matters too great for those communities to handle 
that the assembly of the nation at large is asked to 
control. 

[ speak of America as a nation, but if you will turn 
back to the writings of one hundred and forty years 
ago you will find that your forefathers constantly 
referred to the thirteen parent states as “these na- 
tions.” You would never think of calling Massachu- 
setts a nation to-day. But a million lives were sacri- 
ficed in order to establish the principle that the United 
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States-was the commonwealth to which the ultimate 
loyalty of its citizens was due. The possibility of a 
commonwealth embracing any number of people in- 
cluded in one territory, however large, was demon- 
strated thereby. The principles which have enabled 
Canada, Germany, the Argentine, Australia and South 
Africa to apply self-government to their vast areas 
was first reduced to practice at Philadelphia. It is 
that model which inspires countries like India and 
China with hope. But Gettysburg was needed to as- 
sert those principles. If you think of the results 
achieved by your own Civil War, you will see what 
Mahan meant when he said that “the province of force 
in human affairs is to give moral ideas time to take 
root.” 

[o Greeks so fearless in mind as Plato and Aristotle 
a commonwealth larger than a single city was incon- 
ceivable. They were unable to foresee the two great 
political inventions of the Anglo-Saxon race, repre- 
sentation and federation. I point to this warning, 
because to-day practical statesmen assume, and act 
upon the assumption, that commonwealths on the 
scale of the United-States are the largest units of man- 
kind to which the rule of law, properly so-called, can 
ever be applied. That nations on this scale are for- 
ever to remain in a state of nature to each other, that 
the widest and most important of human relations are 
always to remain in the realm of anarchy, is accepted 
as an axiom by rational minds. The vision of a world 
commonwealth may serve as the theme of a perora- 
tion; but a public man suspected of using that ideal 
as the practical criterion of policy in international 
affairs is in real danger. I am not referring to those 
whose outlook is purely national. To them a policy 
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is right or wrong only in so far as it tends to the ma- 
terial loss or gain of their country. But to those who 
have risen to a point of view which deserves to be 
called international the test usually applied to policies 
is simply whether they make for peace or war. Now 
for nations to accept peace as the criterion of policy 
is exactly as though men were to seek physical health 
as the criterion of conduct. People whose lives are 
regulated mainly by physical health become hypo- 
chondriacs, and miss the very object they seek. “He 
that seeks to save his life will lose it.” Amongst peo- 
ple whose conduct is guided by the aim to live rightly 
the general level of physical health will be far higher. 
And so with states. To them peace is as physical 
health to the individual. But health is only one ele- 
ment and by no means the chief one, in well-being, 
which is best described in the trite phrase mens sana 
in corpore sano—a sound body regulated by a well 
ordered mind. The right system of society is one 
composed of such men, and therefore one calculated 
to reproduce them in a higher degree and in greater 
numbers. 

As health is worth risking for right living, so is 
health a product of right living. And as peace is worth 
risking for freedom, so peace is a product of freedom. 
“He that seeks to lose his life shall save it.” The 
principle I have to submit for your serious considera- 
tion is that the test by which all policies should be 
proved is not whether they help to avert an imme- 
diate outbreak of war, but whether they tend to ad- 
vance freedom amongst men. 

It is from this point of view that I ask you to con- 
sider the union which in this continent embraces your 
forty-eight states. The authors of the Federalist saw 
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clearly enough that unless the union were effected, the 
separate states would inevitably drift into internecine 
war. But avoidance of war was not the motive which 
mainly actuated the fathers of your Constitution. The 
object to which they looked was national self-control, 
the verities of responsible government. In achieving 
that object they actually made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the peace of the world which had ever been 
accomplished. I ask you to consider what the effect 
on the international situation would be, if in Ameri- 
ca to-day there were forty-eight separate republics, 
each with a foreign department, an army and a general 
staff of its own. Do you blame us if we draw our own 
conclusions from the lesson taught by yourselves? 

I have dared to suggest that the growth of freedom 
will not be complete even when groups so large as 
those contained in India, China or Central Africa have, 
like the United States, each been rendered amenable 
to law made by themselves. The view to which South 
Africa and India have led me is that all policies in 
the last analysis now turn on the mutual relations 
of the white races of Europe, America and Australia 
to those of Asia and Africa. If this view is right, then 
there can be no final achievement in human affairs 
until these relations are made subject to law controlled 
by all the people concerned, in so far as they are fit 
to exercise such control. And before you set this view 
down as an idle dream, I ask you to reflect that I 
belong to an international state in which vast sections 
of all these continents have in fact been brought 
within the jurisdiction of the rule of law. It is true 
that that law is in law amenable only to the will of 
the British people. It is not amenable even to the 
peoples of Canada, Australasia and South Africa. And 
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by reason of this glaring defect this vast international 
state, including one out of every four living men, has 
rightly been called an empire. It is just because some 
of us believe that this international state must perish 
unless it labors to cure this defect that we have sought 
to change its name from empire to commonwealth. 

If the time is not yet ripe to give Indians a share 
in making the laws which determine their relation to 
the rest of the world, it is merely because they have 
not as yet achieved control of their own relations to 
each other. I say this without imputing the slightest 
blame to Indians themselves. Their ancestors attained 
a civilization long before ours had emerged from bar- 
barism, and I have tried to explain why they in com- 
mon with the rest of Asia have allowed us to outstrip 
their political development. Under British rule they 
have made a notable advance in the arts of life, in 
learning and in physical equipment. And if a similar 
advance has not been made towards self-government 
the fault has been ours rather than theirs. Like South 
Africa, India is a microcosm, though on an immensely 
large scale, for it contains upwards of 300,000,000 
human beings, a sixth part of the whole human race. 
[t is a continent rather than a country, including a 
welter of religions and languages, castes, tribes and 
races at all the stages of barbarism and civilization. 
The enforcement of law and the establishment of 
order was the first condition of future progress, and 
it was this inestimable boon which British rulers have 
given to India. The mistake has been in continuing 
to concentrate on the maintenance of order as if order 
were an end in itself. Measures to create the founda- 
tions of order in the character of Indians themselves 
involved the taking of risks, and we did not take those 
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risks in time. We ignored the fact that responsibility 
is the only sure foundation for law. To live, freedom 
must live dangerously. 

The foundations of responsible government in India 
ought to have been laid years ago in local government. 
Lord Ripon essayed the taskin 1880. In districts and 
municipalities representative councils were instituted, 
but their educational effect was largely sterilized by 
the British officials entrusted with their organization; 
though not for any unworthy motive. So high was 
their own standardof honor and efficiency that the 
officers could not bear to see the public interest suffer 
at the hands of the Indian councils. With tireless 
energy they guided their proceedings, and so succeeded 
that the British officers infact became the mainsprings 
of the local administrations. Protected from the worst 
consequences of their own indolence and mistakes, the 
local electorates learned little or nothing. But mean- 
while the schools and colleges were at work, and the 
educated classes were gradually losing the primitive 
beliefs upon which government in the East has rested. 
They were ceasing to believe that the power of rulers 
to rule is evidence of the divine authority, and with 
that belief the power to rule inevitably crumbles. In 
seeking to maintain order, and that alone, we have not 
considered enough whether the foundations would sus- 
tain the ever-increasing burden of the structure raised 
on them. Here again “he that seeks to save his life 
shall lose it.” To neglect freedom and pursue peace 
as the aim of human endeavor is to end by destroying 
both; for anarchy is the negation not only of law but 
also of liberty. The true lesson to be learned from 
Russia is less the folly of neglecting order than the 
unwisdom of failing to found it on responsibility. To 
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study India as a microcosm is also to understand the 
peril of treating peace as the test of policy in inter- 
national affairs. 

Do not understand me, however, to depreciate the 
work which England has accomplished for India. It 
is just because I believe so intensely in that work that 
I dwell on the mistakes. The most perilous task 
which a commonwealth can undertake is to attempt 
to govern other races. It cannot be done without 
the gravest risk to the principles upon which its own 
institutions are based. Athens and Rome are both 
warnings on that point. I am infinitely proud that 
my own countrymen did not shrink from the perils 
involved. In order to grow, freedom must live dan- 
gerously. Right principles of action will only be dis- 
covered by those with the daring to act. In the last 
analysis, men learn only by making mistakes, and 
dwelling on them; for mistakes can be remedied if 
recognized in time, and I think that we have recog- 
nized our mistakes in India in time. Frankly, I believe 
that the cause of freedom in the East has gained im- 
measurably by the inclusion of India in a common- 
wealth which centers in the West. I believe that so In- 
dia will travel faster and more easily towards the veri- 
ties of responsible government than countries left in 
the position of Persia or China. 

Throughout these lectures I have spoken of the 
principle of the commonwealth and of responsible 
government. I have dwelt on the need and the duty 
of men to govern themselves, and not on their right 
to do so. The term “democracy” has scarcely crossed 
my lips, if at all. The principle of the commonwealth 
and that of democracy are two distinct though closely 
connected ideas. A commonwealth presupposes a cer- 
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tain capacity in a certain number of its citizens 
to govern themselves. It is a polity founded on the 
will of those who are in some sort capable of political 
judgment, that is to say, of the citizens who areable to 
put public interests before their own. The English pol- 
ity in the time of Cromwell was, I think, entitled to the 
name of commonwealth, though the voters in whom 
political decisions were vested were the merest fraction 
of the whole population. Universal suffrage has never 
existed and never will. Infants and criminals and 
aliens are always excluded from the franchise, infants 
because they have yet to learn to put the public in- 
terest before their own, criminals because they have 
proved their incapacity to do so, and aliens because, 
although they may live in the country and are amen- 
able to its laws, their loyalty is due to another com- 
munity. In the most advanced democracies like those 
of New Zealand, the voters include scarcely more than 
half the population. 

In the view of Plato and Aristotle the idea of a com- 
monwealth was an aristocracy, a system in which the 
franchise was invested in the a&pioro, in the best of 
the citizens, or in other words, in those who are fit for 
political power. To them democracy implied a prema- 
ture extension of the franchise to citizens not yet ready 
for the burden, and they abhorred it as such. They 
viewed democracy as a step towards anarchy, not 
leading back to a monarchy based on divine right, 
but to tyranny based on no principle whatever but 
that of organized force. The first French empire and 
the recent history of Russia and China illustrate the 
process. 

Plato was always in search of an iéd€a rov ayadou, 


an idea of the good, an ultimate goal towards which 
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the commonwealth looks. Scholars dispute how he 


conceived this goal. What matters to us is not how 
Plato coneeived the goal of freedom, but what it is. 
To you I hazard the suggestion that the end and 
object of all policy should be to make more men more 
fit for the exercise of political responsibility. The 
commonwealth is not an end in itself, but exists only 
to propagate freedom in the souls of men, which, 
rightly understood, is a sense of responsibility in them- 
selves for others. In so far as it succeeds in this object 
the commonwealth will flourish, but its visible success 
is to be valued only as a sign that its function in pro- 
moting the growth of human souls is in active process. 
A commonwealth which its not progressing towards 
democracy is in danger of losing sight of its ultimate 
goal. 

There is, however, another principle of psychology 
which the Greeks could scarcely discern as we do now. 
It is the elementary principle that human faculties will 
grow only by exercise. In India I was constantly told 
that it was idle to think of beginning responsible 
government until a large body of the people were 
educated. My answer to this argument is that it in- 
volves a misconception of education, and of the ob- 
ject it seeks to attain. In schools and colleges you 
can teach knowledge, but not wisdom, which is the 
end of education rightly conceived. Wisdom imports 
something more than knowledge. It involves the 
power not only to see the course which is right but 
also to follow it when it runs counter to our own in- 
terests. And this wisdom comes only from contact 
with facts. Wisdom is taught only by nature herself 
in the school of responsibility. Professors will never 
create electorates fit for political decisions. That fit- 
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ness will not begin to develop until men are called 
upon not only to decide public questions but also to 
experience the consequence of their own decisions. 
Men must be given scope to hurt themselves without 
destroying themselves. The problem you have to face 
in the Philippines and we have to face in India, is 
how much scope you can give the people to hurt them- 
selves without destroying the fabric of government 
altogether. 

The danger and difficulty is always greatest at the 
outset and both diminish if the start succeeds. In a 
state where a large body has already proved its fitness 
for responsible government it is easy and safe to ex- 
tend the franchise. In the Cape Colony, for instance, 
where one-fourth of the population was European, 
it was comparatively safe to extend the franchise to 
the natives. In Natal, where only one-eleventh was 
European, the first step to a native franchise is in- 
credibly difficult. 

You cannot establish responsible government if in 
the process you destroy government, because govern- 
ment is the only foundation of responsible government. 

It is, however, the most dangerous fallacy to sup- 
pose that the principle of the commonwealth, or in 
other words freedom, depends only on giving the vote 
to more people. The whole upshot of what I had to 
say about South Africa was that the verities of re- 
sponsible self-government may be destroyed if the in- 
terests common to a whole community are parceled out 
between two or more electorates. And exactly the 
reverse may happen in a great community if it fails 
to devolve the control of local interests on local author- 
ities, simply for the reason that there are not enough 
hours in the day or days in the year for the central 
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government to meet the multifarious needs of the 
people. It is exactly this evil from which the British 
Isles are suffering to-day. In America the verities of 
responsible government would perish if you destroyed 
the forty-eight state governments and transferred their 
functions to Washington. They would perish no less 
if you destroyed the federal government on the as- 
sumption that its functions could be left to the forty- 
eight states. I have urged that all policies and politi- 
cal systems should be judged by their fitness to ad- 
vance responsible government. But the test is far 
from easy to apply, and certainly does not consist 
merely in gauging the proportion of voters. From 
the path to freedom there are many byways which 
lead only to the castles of despair. There is many 
an arbor tempting the pilgrim to enchanted sleep. 
His one security is to glance now and again where the 
glow in the sky marks the place of the golden city. 
“The price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” Here 
surely for one short hour we may lift our eyes to the 
far horizon. 

The relations of the peoples of Europe and America 
to those of Asia and Africa is, I have submitted, the 
ultimate problem of politics. The real question is 
how to bring those relations within the realm of law 
properly so called. The solution of that problem in- 
volves the creation of a commonwealth large enough 
to include not merely cities, districts or provinces, but 
whole nations, each with a national government of its 
own. And before you reject this conclusion as the 
dream of a visionary, I ask you to reflect that nations 
together equal to a fourth of mankind have already 
been brought within the scope of one paramount law. 
he international state miscalled the British Empire 
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is a genuine commonwealth of nations in the making. 
The democracies of Great Britain, of Ireland, of 
Canada, Australasia and South Africa, that immense 
section of Asia contained in India, vast areas of Cen- 
tral Africa whose peoples are slowly emerging from 
savagery, together with a large number of islands 
scattered over all the seas and continents, are no 
longer in a state of nature to each other. They are 
in fact governed by law, a law which in practice does 
maintain between them a peace such as could not 
exist under any other condition. But that is not all. 
This vast congeries of nations in matters of peace and 
war stands to all other nations outside their circle 
as one international state. They are all at peace or 
at war together. Germany ignored this fact to her 
ruin. She never foresaw that forces from Canada, 
India, Australasia and South Africa would throw 
themselves into the struggle. Yet without these forces 
the line could not have been held till America entered 
to turn the scale. Have you ever thought what this 
international commonwealth means to the peace of the 
world? 

China, the only other state comparable in size, is 
a wing of the human edifice. Its destruction might 
shake but would scarcely destroy the whole fabric of 
society. But this commonwealth of nations is a steel 
frame spread through the whole structure, and were 
it to collapse the peace of the world would fall in un- 
speakable ruin. The five continents are poised on 
its arches. But I weigh my words when I say that 
unless the principle of the commonwealth steadily 
replaces the principle of empire in its structure, those 
arches will collapse. The development of this com- 
monwealth on the principles which inspire it, and a 
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right understanding of what those principles mean, is 
of vital importance to the whole world. 

It has always seemed to me strange that cosmopoli- 
tans who dream of a world government and a parlia- 
ment of man go out of their way to condemn any 
institution which is in fact a practical step towards 
their ideal. They are blind to actual achievements 
and have eyes only for their failures and defects. If 
we had but vision the figure of our dreams is about 
us in the making. Its substance is here to be handled 
and seen. 

Che angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone to start a wing. 
"Tis we, ’tis our estranged faces 


Chat miss the many splendored thing. 


[The incorporation of great sections of Asia and 
Africa in one world commonwealth affords the best 
conditions under which those races can attain to the 
verities of responsible government; provided always 
that those in whom political power already vests con- 
tinue to realize that the growth of responsible govern- 
ment, and not peace, is the ultimate goal in view. The 
basic problem of the world, that of bringing the 
peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa into some stable 
relation with each other, is destined, I believe, to be 
solved only in terms of the state inspired by the prin- 
ciples of the commonwealth. We are fatally inclined 
to think of liberty as something opposed to the rule 
of law, and to see in the state the negation of freedom. 
Che rule of law is coincident with the state, and men 
achieve freedom only in so far as more communities 
can be gathered in the circle of a single polity. 

A time has arrived when a further extension of 
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freedom depends on our power of solving the problem 
-how to include in one commonwealth, without de- 

stroying its character as such, whole nations in vary- 
ing stages of progress. The essence of freedom is 
self-discipline. Her austere aspect is the state, and 
through all the ages men have fled her approach, in 
their blindness avoiding the refuge they desire. Some 
of you may have read a religious poem called, “The 
Hound of Heaven,” in which the poet tells how he 
sought to escape his Divine pursuer: 

I fled him, down the nights and down the days; 

| fled him, down the arches of the years; 

| fled him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 

| hid from him, and under running laughter 

Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
\nd shot pre ipitated 
\down Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 


From those strong feet that followed, followed after. 


So, outlaw-wise, man seeks for refuge in pleasure, in 
nature, in knowledge, till at last he falls and is over- 
whelmed by “this tremendous lover.” 

Halts by me that footfall; 


Is my gloom, after all, 


Shade of his hand outstretched caressingly? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest 
I am He whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 


Religion and politics are but two aspects of life; 
to ignore one is to miss the meaning of the other. 
The root prin iple of the commonwealth is love, and 
the sense of duty to each other which love inspires 
in men. And so it has moved down the ages, clothed 
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in the stern attributes of the state, bursting the walls 
of cities, effacing the frontiers of nations, transcending 
the oceans and bridging their coasts. And so it will 
move until it has breached the barriers which divide 
the races of men and continents of the world, till 
freedom shall cover the whole earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 


Note.—Data upon which the foregoing lectures are based will be found 


in the following publications: The Selborne memorandum, printed as a govern- 


ment blue-book, The Government of South Africa (two volumes, a few copies 


of which are still obtainable from the Oxford University Press); “The Problem 


f the Commonwealth” (Macmillan’s); “The Commonwealth of Nations” 


Macmillan’s), and “Dyarchy” (the Oxford University Press). 
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THE PREVENTION OF WAR! 
By Puitie HENRY KERR 
Lddress delivered before the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass. 
August 25, 1922 

In my previous lectures I have endeavored to prove 
two propositions, which I believe to be fundamental if 
we are ever to abolish war from the earth. The first 
was that the most potent and constant cause of war, 
the cause which infinitely outweighs all others, is the 
division of humanity into absolutely independent 
sovereign states. I tried to show that in contra- 
distinction to the situation within the state, there was, 
in the international sphere no legal or constitutional 
machinery for adjusting, according to reason and 
justice, the disputes which arise from other and more 
immediate causes, such as national ambition, com- 
mercial rivalry, color prejudice, the advance of 
civilization, etc., and that in consequence resort was 
necessarily made from time to time to war, as the 
only final court of appeal. The second proposition 
was that we should never be able to create any 
machinery for adjusting international issues by 
constitutional means, and so abolish war, until the 
civilized nations had overcome their narrow self- 
centered patriotism sufficiently to recognize that all 
international questions must be settled from the 
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standpoint of what was the true interest of humanity 
as a whole, and not from the standpoint of what 
seemed to profit themselves. 

This lecture, I fear, will be duller than the previous 
ones. We have now to discuss ways and means, which 
is always less interesting and stimulating than general 
ideas. But if we are ever to get anywhere in the 
prevention of war, we must do a lot of hard thinking 
about how the theoretic can be converted into the 
practical. By no other means can we reach the stage 
of getting things actually done. 

In my last lecture I pointed out how such ideas 
as “humanity first” and the Golden Rule when applied 
to international affairs immediately had the effect of 
diminishing international discord, and so lessening the 
risk of war. But these ideas can only be made per- 
manently effective, will only lead to the total abolition 
of war, when they lead nations to recognize that 
they must not only be benevolently minded, but 
must discipline themselves to the restraints of law. No 
individual is either really at peace or free until he 
submits himself to the restraints of the Ten Command- 
ments. No citizen is at peace or free who does not 
submit himself to the restraints of his country’s 
constitution and laws. The Pilgrim Fathers saw that 
very clearly. And nations, similarly, will be neither 
at peace nor free until they bring themselves under 
the reign of law. 

Good-will will never keep the peace among the 
nations, any more than it will keep the peace among 
individuals—in their present state of moral growth 
without the restraint of obedience to law, and without 
the machinery whereby disputes can be settled im- 
partially according to law, and fighting is prohibited 
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and prevented. If law is indispensable in the civilized 
community of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


have we for thinking that it is not even 


what reason 
more necessary among the estranged and suspicious 
communities of men? If nations cannot trust one 
another far enough to frame a means of settling 
disputes according to reason, what possible ground is 
there for thinking that they will always manage to 
settle them by voluntary agreement after they have 
risen’ 

We have not got to wait till man is perfect before 
we create the machinery of the reign of the law. When 
he is periect he won't need it. It is precisely because 
he is still imperfect, quarrelsome, selfish, greedy, 
intolerant, that it is needed at all. You don’t suppose 
that all the citizens of the United States or Great 
Britain are perfect. There are fairly good specimens 
of both human perfection and human depravity in 
both countries. Yet we all know that we could not get 
on at all without the machinery of law. We know also 
that it is the less good citizens who need it most and 
who have to resort to it most often. Political mechan- 
ism is not a symptom of perfection. It is the means 
whereby a community insists that quarrels between 
imperfect individuals, or disputed questions of public 
policy, are settled by legal and constitutional means, 


he method of fighting, which is both bad 


and not by t 
for the parties concerned, and upsets and damages the 
rest of the community as well. It is just the same with 
nations. They are certainly imperfect, and it is 
because they are imperfect that they need some 
constitutional means of solving their disputes without 
war 


Hence, I can reach no other conclusion, whether 








from a study of the past, from experience of the 


present, or from the consideration of theory itself, 
than that war between states will continue until we 


eas as are universally applied within the state. War 
will only be abolished from the earth when the peoples 
of the world, or at any rate the civilized peoples, 
combine under some organic arrangement whereby 
international questions are settled by decisions which 
have the force of law, and are therefore obeyed and 
enforced by all mankind, until those decisions can 
be modified by constitutional means. That is the 
basis of law and civilized government everywhere in 
democratic communities today. In my judgment it 
is the only means whereby law and civilized govern- 
ment can take the place in world affairs of the unintel- 
ligent, barbarous, and destructive method of war. 
That, to my mind, is the inexorable teaching of 
underlying principle. I do not believe that it is 
possible to escape it. 

Before going on to consider the practical application 
of this conclusion, let us consider for a moment the 
alternatives which are usually put forward. Take first 
of all disarmament. The agitation for disarmament, 
in so far as it represents the rebellion of public 
opinion against a new race of competitive armaments, 
is entirely to the good. I would not lift a finger to 
discourage the campaign. On the contrary I would 
help it in every way, unless it were represented as a 
final solution in itself. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But it does not solve the problem. No nation 
can or will abandon its armaments altogether until 
it has both an alternative method of protection and a 


system in which it has confidence whereby disputes 
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with its neighbors can be justly and _ honorably 
decided. Universal peace will never come from 
universal disarmament. You would not have got 
very far with giving peace and real freedom to the 
western communities of the United States if you had 
simply taken away the guns of individuals and done 
nothing more. Until the institutions of a state were 
established, there was no other way of settling 
disputed questions except fighting, and if individuals 
who felt themselves unjustly treated or aggrieved had 


not been able to use guns they would have used 


clubs or their fists, or any weapon to their hands, to 
defend what they believed to be their rights. It is 
exactly the same with nations. They cannot and 
they will not disarm without an alternative system 
of protection and of settling disputes. You would not 
do so yourselves. And if there is no alternative 
system, nations will, sooner or later, be landed in war. 
If they are not united enough to form a common 
machinery for the conduct of their common affairs, 
it is a pure delusion to think that they will be able to 
escape disagreements or to avoid settling those 
disagreements by fighting. 

Disarmament, therefore, is no solution. What about 
the international court? This also is a step in th 
right direction for it accustoms men to think of justice 
as the true arbiter of international problems. But 
international courts by themselves cannot suffice. 
Courts of law interpret law, adapt law to the changing 
facts of human life, develop law; they do not enact it. 
That is the function of the legislative body. If the 
courts began to enact laws they would immediately 
become the center of violent controversy, just as 
legislatures are today. Their impartiality would 
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be assailed, their authority would wane, and their 
decisions would be disregarded. The function of the 
judiciary is quite distinct from that of the legislature. 
The latter is representative of the community, 
discusses its problems and gradually threshes out the 
best solution it can, which is binding on all the 
citizens and enforced by the courts. The courts 
themselves have no responsibility for the wisdom or 
otherwise of the law They are solely con erned with 
ts practical applicati yn. No body of a judi ial or 
unrepresentative character could possibly solve the 
vast problems relative to the color line, to the develop- 
ment of self-government among backward peoples, 
to the economic and commercial questions which 
ire increasingly going to convulse the world. These 
are political matters, not judicial, and they must 
be settled by political means. 

What about the system of international conference, 
either temporary, like the Washington Conference, or 
ue of Nations? I am not, of 


permanent, like the Leag 
course, going to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
present League, for that is a matter of party politics in 
the United States. Nor is it material to my point to 


do so. I entirely endorse the underlying idea of a 
League or Association, call it what you will, of all the 
nations of the earth, to deliberate about world 
problems. Some such regular gathering is essential to 
international understanding and the emergence of the 
world point of view. But no such body can, in itself, 
solve the problem. At the very highest it can only 
do what your Confederation did between 1781 and 
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1789. It will ultimately fail to solve the international! 


problem for exactly the same reason as the Confedera- 


tion failed to solve the American problem The 
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ition failed because = members being 


delegates, it tended to approach every issue as a 
matter of adjusting the conflicting interests of 
cena » states } | f ym th st j int f vi 

eparate tates, and not [trom tne tandpoint of wnat 
was best for the American people as a whole. It 
failed still more because even when it could agree upon 
the wise solution it could not give efiect to it, becaust 


its decisions were only effective if they were simul- 


taneously accept 1 and carried out by thirteen 

1 1 4 o_¢ - 4 ‘i L.. 
separate legislatures, widely scattered, and each 
looking at the question from its own point of view. 


\s you all know, the system broke down hopelessly, 
it has broken down in Canada, Australia, South 


as it 
Africa, Germany everywhere where it has been 
tried, and a fed | system had to be erected in its 
place It will be exactly the same with a League or 
Association of all nations. It is a step in the right 
direction. But a League or Association of absolutely 


ions will ultimately fail, 


t 


independent sovereign na 


partly because its members will be delegates and 


ced to discuss world problems as a matter of 


bargaining between their separate states, and because 
ven wl . at . reach im smite ite C lic ec 
even when 1t Can reach unanimity, it CONCLUSIONS, 


however g 1, will never be accepted or carried out 


UOC) 
* 4 


simultaneously by more than fifty separate states, 


— ttered all over the world and wholly immersed 


their own point of view. 
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think every dispassionate thinker will agree that 
one of these expedients, admirable as they are, as 
teps in international cooperation, can ever, by them- 
elves, end war. I would go further. Unless people 
ee clearly what is the ultimate goal and recognize 
t these methods are just steps t wards that goal, 


hey may become that dangerot thing, the paper 


































screen. They send the world to sleep; they make it 


think that it is dealing with the real causes of war, 
whereas it is not, so that eventually it finds itself 
suddenly awakened, as in 1914, to the horrible 
reality by the shriek of the bullet and the roar of the 
guns. The present proposal to “outlaw war” is just 
such a paper screen. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood as being against 
international conference. I am for it, to the limit, in 
every helpful form. It is the only present practical 
method of reaching agreement and diminishing the 
risk of war. All I am concerned with today is to point 
to what I believe to be the fundamental truth, that 
the only method of finally ending war, and therefore 
of establishing freedom for all nations on the earth, is 
to apply to the world as a whole the same method that 
lone has given peace and liberty and opportunity in 

ts separate parts. 

I venture to believe that the great majority of those 

who have considered the arguments and facts set forth 
n these lectures will agree in theory with this con- 
lusion. The real dithiculty is to see how to convert 
hat theoretical proposition into a practical and \ 
effective reality. It is that practical question that I 
want now to consider. 

Before I gO further, however, I want to repeat again 
that I am not talking practical politics. I am for the 
moment a pure political theorist. The ending of war 
along the lines I have been discussing is not a matter ‘ 
of practical politics to-day. Nor will it be for many 


vears. Wearestill in the thinking stage. The question 





will have to be thought out far more deeply than 
[ have done, and in many countries, before the idea 
can enter the field of practical realities. I discuss this 
[64 
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somewhat abstract subject here because the Institute 
of Politics in Williamstown is an organization which 
exists not for partisan or propaganda purposes, or 
political purposes, but for the scientific study of 
international affairs. And it is only by hard thinking 
in such institutes that we shall even reach conclusions 
which are practical and not merely theoretic. I should 
like to say in passing that I think the Institute is the 
most interesting experiment of its kind in the world, 
for it is the only institution that I know of which 
brings real students together, free from party bias, 
with access to governmental knowledge, but free from 
governmental control, with direct contact with 
representatives of foreign opinion, for the purpose 
of collective, creative thinking about the international 
problem. 

[If you think I am going to give you a nice, clear-cut, 
neatly docketed proposal for preventing war, all tied 
up with string, and embodied in a draft treaty or 
convention, I’m afraid you will be disappointed. The 
people who begin that way, in my experience, end 
nowhere. I am simply going to throw out for con 
sideration a few leading ideas, which, in my opinion, 
go to the root of the problem, and which may help 
those who want to do some pioneer thinking about 
this great question, to think towards an ultimately 
practical proposal. My ideas are all tentative, and 
they will not become definite and conclusive until 
they have been discussed and criticized by others. I 
hope, therefore, that you will take what I am now 
to say, not as the advocacy of a plan, but as a 
contribution to thought upon a great problem. For 
itis only by thinking, and thinking together, that we 


shal evel solve it 














You will remember that in referring to the “first 
written constitution” of the Pilgrim Fathers, I noted 
the fact that it contained no machinery for giving 
effect to the fundamental covenant of the original 
settlers that they would enact and obey laws designed 
to promote the “general good” of the community. The 
precise machinery for giving effect to this idea was a 
later and a gtadual development. I think we must 
approach the world problem in the same way. The 
first indispensable step is to get general assent to the 
fundamental cgvenant that the promotion of the 
“general good” of humanity ought to be the standard 
of our conduct, whether as individuals or communities, 
and that if we can find the way to do so, we ought, 
to quote the Pilgrim Fathers again, “to enact such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good” of mankind, 


“ 


and that to these we ought to “promise all due 


submission and obedience.” 

I don’t think that anybody in this hall who thinks 
about the matter will dissent from the view that we 
ought, if it is practically possible, to make the welfare 
and progress of the world as a whole the object of our 
international policy and action. Let us assume, there- 
fore, a general desire on the part of civilized peoples to 
drop their self-centredness and rise to the level of 
being willing to combine to promote the welfare of 
humanity, and incidentally, of course, of their own 
countries as part of it. Is it possible to reproduce on a 
world scale the three institutions whereby the reign of 
law has been established, and warfare abolished, within 
each state? Is it possible to create a world legislature 
representative of the people, to enact the laws for the 
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general good of the world, world courts to interpret 
them, and a world police force, backed by some kind 
of military or militia force, to enforce them? 

3efore trying to answer that question, let us face up, 
honestly and squarely, to the difficulties. We shall! 
make no progress to the goal of world law and world 
peace unless we do so. 

The first obstacle which we meet is the enormous 
difference in race, language and culture among 
civilized nations. The basis of every civilized and 
democratic community with the normal institutions 


of a state, as above, is a substantial similarity among 


the citizens. They usually all speak the same lan- 
guage, or are willing to do so. They are usually at 
ibout the same level of civilization, or anxious to 
reach it. They are all either of one nationality, or are 


assimilable to that nationality, and anxious to be 
assimilated to it. Where there is no probability of 
assimilation, immigrants are excluded. 

That is not true even of the civilized world. The 
great national entities of the world—France, Italy, 
Britain, the United Statés, Germany, Russia, Japan— 
all differ profoundly. You could not get them to 
merge their national identities in a vague cosmopolitan 
patriotism. Chey ought not to do so, even if they 
could. That form of internationalism looks backward 
and not forward. There is no possibility, and in my 
judgment ought to be no possibility, of creating a 
world state on the model of any national state which 
now exists. The nations are the pillars of the world’s 
temple of peace. Nothing less strong can support the 
roof which is still to be built. 
| 


Che second obstacle is no less formidable, and that 


the different levels of civilization. The great 
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majority of humanity is still not yet self-governing in 
any real sense of the word. If you look at it, Asia, as 
a whole, is not, though it is marching fast in that 
direction. The overwhelming majority of the four 
hundred millions of China and the three hundred and 
fifteen millions of India, though self-governing insti- 
tutions are making their appearance in both, as yet 
take no conscious interest in the problems of govern- 
ment. The politically minded and the electorate 
capable of casting an intelligent vote are still only a 
tiny fraction of the whole population. When you turn 
to Africa or Polynesia you see that most of their 
inhabitants, so far from being able to govern them- 
selves when subjected to contact with the terrible 
stresses and temptations of the modern world, still 
require the protecting and guiding hand of a highly 
civilized power. 

It is obvious that world organization on a demo- 
cratic basis for all humanity is still far off. The 
civilized nations will not allow their own future, and 
the future of the world, to be controlled by the votes 
ot peoples who have not vet demonstrated their 
practical capacity to conduct an orderly and progres- 
sive government of their own countries. It would not 
help the progress of the world if they did. 

Then there is a third obstacle. That is the sheer 
problem of numbers. The population of the world is 
about [I ,700,000 000 people, and if one-third of these 
are children, a world assembly on the basis of one 
member for every 100,000 electors, would exceed 
10,000 members, a wholly fantastic and unworkable 
number. The present machinery of democracy does 
not seem to be very appropriate for dealing with the 


world problem. 








Then there is a fourth obstacle. If ever the world is 
to have unity and liberty and peace, it must be on the 
basis of the self-government of all its parts. Over and 
over again in history great leaders have attempted to 
give mankind some respite from war, and the set-backs 
to progress that war entails, on an autocratic basis, and 
they have always failed. The only successful attempt 
was that of Imperial Rome, which, for several cen- 
turies, gave the civilized world the only universal 
peace it has ever known. But in changing from a 
republic to an empire, Rome destroyed the mainspring 
of its vitality. Its administration became more and 
more lifeless and inflexible. Its peoples, having no 
responsibility for their government or their laws, 
became effete. And finally it collapsed under the 
pressure of barbarian invasion from without, and 
moral decay within. Charlemagne tried to restore 
itin 800 A.D. The Papacy tried to establish a 
universal theocracy under Innocent III. Napoleon 
tried to set up a universal empire a century ago. Some 
German minds even thought of it in 1914. But great 
as were the blessings which universal peace offered to 
mankind, it preferred freedom more. Every time 
that a universal empire was in sight nations rebelled, 
and the attempt was foiled. National self-government 
is the only foundation upon which world unity and 
world peace can rest. 

I think that is a fair statement of the chief practical 
difficulties, though there are many others. There is, in 
particular, that most imposing, but least substantial 
obstacle of all, the sheer inertia of humanity itself, and 
its prejudice against reform. 

The mere enumeration of these difficulties shows 
how formidable a proposition we are up against, and 
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how inappropriate is the simple mechanism of an 
ordinary democratic national state to their solution. 

It has been said that I am advocating a super-state. 
If you mean by that a body which can give orders to 
the United States or Great Britain, or France or 
Russia, I emphatically am not. That way failure and 
disaster lie. Within their own spheres the Congress of 
the United States, the Parliament of Britain, the 
legislature of France, must remain omnipotent and 
supreme. 

How then can we proceed? I think we can only 
proceed along the same line of development which 
has succeeded so well in the past. I wish I had time to 
discuss the extraordinarily interesting political system 
established by Moses and the Israelites as recorded in 
the Bible. That to my mind is the beginning of 
democracy. But I will begin with the Greek city state, 
which invented democracy as we know it—that is to 
say, the system whereby the laws under which a 
community lived and its executives were made amena- 
ble to popular control. Greece perished because 
under its primitive democratic system the city state 
was limited to the number of citizens who could hear 
the voice of a single orator, and so vote on the issues 
at stake. Greece was therefore divided into a number 
of city states which had no means of adjusting their 
common affairs, rather like civilization today. They 
were constantly at war, and the Greek political system 
perished from internecine strife, ending in conquest 
from Macedonia. 

Then came Rome. Rome developed the concept of 
the universality of law, and out of this idea and the 
intense patriotism of the city of Rome grew up a 
system which eventually embraced the whole civilized 
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world, and kept the peace for centuries within it. But 
as we have seen, Rome failed to invent a system for 
extending responsibility to her citizens once the reign 
of her laws extended far beyond her city walls. She 
became an empire, and, like Greece before her, 
perished from internal decay and external attack. 

Then England invented the representative system. 
This advance meant far more than a mere change in 
mechanism. It implied a vast moral advance in the 
sense of brotherhood and loyalty on the part of the 
individual. Without that moral advance—an advance, 
in my judgment, only made possible by Christianity— 
modern parliamentary government would have been 
impossible. The representative system not only 
brought into being states which extended over an 
immensely larger area than the Greek city states, but 
saved them from internal decay because it made all 
citizens responsible for the laws under which they 
lived. 

Finally America invented federalism—the division 
of the functions of government between local and a 
central legislature—a still further advance both in 
mechanism and moral outlook. Federalism has made 
it possible to extend responsible constitutional 
democratic government over a whole continent, as 
\ustralia following the American precedent has been 
able to do. And I should like to remind you in 
passing how France, inspired by this example, not 
only established the democratic system on_ the 
western end of Europe, but under Napoleon, in his 
earlier and creative period, swept away the medieval 
system of Central Europe, and so paved the way for 
modern European democracy. 


3ut even the federal system as we have known it, 
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despite all recent developments in transportation and 
telegraphic communication, is not really applicable to 
the world as a world. I think that the difficulty of 
numbers, alone, is insurmountable, to say nothing of 
others. But does federation do anything to point the 
way? I think, in its American form, it does. What is 
the fundamental idea underlying the American 
Constitution? Is it not the sovereignty of the people? 
The governments, whether state or federal, are made 
absolutely subordinate to the people themselves. 
They are simply conveniences, useful but changeable 
instruments for giving effect to the central idea of the 
Pilgrim covenant. They have no authority over one 
another. Under the American system the federal 
government and Congress can give no orders to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Each is indepen- 
dent in its own sphere. Each is a projection of the 
popular will. 

Here, it seems to me, is the key to the whole 
problem. Is it not clear that the earth should belong 
to all its people, and that they should have dominion 
over it? Will anybody dispute that as an abstract 
proposition? If that is true, then the sovereignty of 
the world should be constitutionally vested in the 
whole people of the world. That statement, at first 
sight, may appear somewhat meaningless. But 
constitutional lawyers will see that if it can ever be 
made effective it will end war and make the reign of 
law universal over every aspect of human affairs, 
city, state, national and international. Is there any 
reason why you in this room should not be citizens, 
in the constitutional sense, of the city of Boston, of 
the State of Massachusetts, of the Republic of the 
United States, and of the commonwealth of all 
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nations? If you were, would you be any less free and 
independent? The body which represented you in 
your Capacity as a citizen of the world would be no 
more able to interfere with the United States than the 
United States is able to interfere with the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Each would have the 
organs and the armament necessary to enable it to 
deal with its own affairs. But there would be no 
ground for dispute or war between the national states 
of the world, because the duty of dealing with the mat- 
ters which lie outsidenational control, and which to-day 
are dealt with by diplomacy and war, would then be 
constitutionally controlled by somebody whose busi- 
ness it was to act as trustee for human welfare as a 
whole. Is it really inconceivable that we should 
some day have a constitution for the world which 
will give peace, liberty and equal opportunity to all 
its peoples? If it could be created it would end in one 
stroke imperialism, international rivalry, disputes 
about boundaries and half the issues which are now 
regularly settled by war. 

Leaving on one side prejudice and inertia, what 
are the difficulties in the way of proceeding along 
these lines? The first and most obvious is, that it 
involves a curtailment of national sovereignty, or, 
rather, it means a definition of a line of demarcation 
between the powers to be exercised by the body 
representing people in their national capacity, and 
those exercised by the body which represents them 
in their capacity as world citizens. But I ask you to 
consider this: Do sovereign national states really 
exercise sovereignty in the world sphere now? They 
manifestly do not. War is not sovereignty, and that 
is the only power they can exercise as sovereign states 
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In 1781 the peoples of Massachusetts and New York 
thought that they were sovereign powers in America. 
George Washington and Alexander Hamilton ex- 
plained to them that they were not. It was no exercise 
of sovereignty for the thirteen states to quarrel and 
fight about America’s future. The only way in which 
the people of America could exercise sovereignty was, 
while remaining divided into thirteen states for local 
affairs, to become a single people for common affairs. 
Then, and only then, were they able to exercise 
sovereignty—that is, to control American affairs— 
for then and only then, could they create the con- 
stitutional organs which enabled them to do so. 
Jetween I7oI and 1769 the people of America, despite 
their independence from Great Britain, were not free, 
for they could neither agree nor act about anything. 
After 1789 they were free and had dominion, because 
they had brought themselves under the reign of a 
single sovereign law. 

It is exactly the same with the world. The peoples 
of the world to-day are neither sovereign nor free, in 
any real sense of the word. Their only power is to 
fight, and that is not freedom. They cannot control 
the world in which they live. The only way in which 
they can become free and become sovereign is to pool 
their sovereignty, so to speak, in that sphere which lies 
beyond national rights, and create an organism, 
responsible to themselves, through which they can 
control world issues by law, instead of by the savage 
and often meaningless means of war. 

Further: Is not the universal tendency towards 
centralization of government, and away from the true 
democratic idea, is not the delay in the spread of 
democracy itself in the world, largely due to the fact 
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that every nation has to base its constitution and its 
methods on the risk of war? The liability to war is 
the great centralizer, the greatest empire builder, the 
great enemy to democracy, in the world. We shall 
only be able to establish a true constitutional balance 
in our own countries when constitutional government 
within is balanced by constitutional government 
without. 

The second difficulty which arises is this: What 
about nations which may not wish to join such a 
system, and prefer to remain in a state of nature 
outside? And what about the non-self-governing 
peoples? How can they share in sovereignty and 
exercise its responsibilities? About nations who refuse 
to join, I should like to ask a question. Is it possible 
to begin to bring unity into a world on these lines 
gradually, by introducing the system first among as 
many peoples as will join together, as it was intro- 
duced first along the Eastern seaboard of America, 
and later gradually extended until it included and 
gave peace and the reign of law to the whole of the 
United States? The possibility is worth considering 
anyway. And as to the backward peoples the process 
is clear. The American Constitution makes provision 
for territories. You can deal with the Philippines. 
Sovereignty can be vested theoretically in the whole 
people of the world, but in the intermediate stages, 
until civilization and self-government have made 
more progress, the most advanced peoples can act in 
world affairs, as they do to-day, as trustees for the 
whole, under proper constitutional guarantees. 

Finally, there is the difficult question of mechanism. 
How are you going to constitute a body which can 
speak for humanity in the extra-national sphere? 
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Here it seems to me that we await another advance in 
political mechanism of the same kind as that made, 
first by the Greeks, then by the British, and then by 
America. You have got to discover a development 
beyond both the representative and the federal system, 
if you are to create an institution which can really be 
said to represent humanity, which will secure the 
confidence of humanity to the extent that they will 
entrust it with the decision of extra-national affairs, 
and which in some way can claim the allegiance of the 
individual. I do not see why that new idea should not 
emerge here in America, among those who created and 
understand best the last great constitutional inven- 
tion. Anyhow, I put it up to you to discover it! 

As I have pointed out before, however, far more than 

mere change in mechanism is involved. It means a 
profound advance in moral outlook. It implies that a 
sufficient proportion of humanity get the sense that 
they owe a loyalty to all men, of the same kind as they 
feel that they owe to their fellow nationals. The 
members of each nation have got to relinquish the 
idea that they are in competition or rivalry, and feel 
that they are citizens in both the nation and the 
world, and that there is no rivalry between them. It 
is only as this sense grows that the narrow, exclusive, 
estranging nationalism wiil yield to that spirit of 
human brotherhood which will make it possible for 
many nations to unite in entrusting the settlement of 
world problems to a body constituted to look at them 
from the world point of view, and that the new and, 
as I think, still undiscovered constitutional mechanism 
whereby that world body can be related to the whole 
of humanity, will be invented. 

This change in spirit and outlook is the fundamental 
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thing. As it appears, everything else will be com- 
paratively easy—the distribution of powers, finance, 
boundaries, armaments—for it is always possible to 
find means of giving practical form to an effective 
general w ill. 

That is as far as I can go to-day. I believe you will 
find that some of these ideas are fruitful and that if 
you study them they will lead you further than may 
at present appear. I would only suggest two broad 
subjects for further study. On the one side I think 
you will find the fundamental ideas involved in the 
problem more clearly enunciated and discussed in the 
writings and speeches of your own fathers than 
anywhere else. If you study the works and lives of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton and the other writers in “The Federalist,” 
John Marshall and Abraham Lincoln, you will, I 
believe, be driven to the same fundamental conclusion 
as I have been, that only by means of some organic 
structure of the kind I have discussed, will you ever 
be able to abolish war from the earth. 

On the other hand, I think you will find that it 
will repay you to study the constitutional theory, and, 
still more, the practice of the modern British Common- 
wealth. It contains within itself a quarter of the 
people of the earth. It unites in one loose bond, 
completely independent self-governing nations, peo- 
ples of every race and color, and level of civiliza- 
tion. Its institutions are very rudimentary. But they 
serve to keep the peace, and it serves to promote 
freedom. The British Commonwealth, too, shows 
that the idea of world unity is not so far-fetched as at 
first appears, and involves far less interference and 
change in the existing national system, than people 


believe. 
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I see that somebody has suggested that I want the 
United States to join the British Commonwealth. | 
don't, for if it did, a nation of 110,000,000 would 
simply swallow one of 40,000,000. And as a matter of 
fact, in my judgment, the British Commonwealth 
cannot indefinitely last in its present form. If the 
world progresses towards unity and peace, it will be 
replaced by a greater thing. If the world moves back 
again, it will break up in that further Balkanization 
of mankind, and that still more frightful world war, 
which are inevitable if the civilized peoples do not 
read in time the lessons of the last ten years. 

[ have an idea that a good many people are saying: 
“Well, the total abolition of war is a beautiful dream, 
but it is only a dream. Some day it may be possible, 
but not now.” To this I would make two answers. 
The first is that the main burden of these lectures is 
not to advocate this plan or that, but to point out that 
we are faced with two alternatives, and two only— 
steady constructive progress in the direction of world 
unity, or another world war. We can have whichever 
we choose. But the choice itself is in my judgment, 
inexorable. If we sit still and murmur, “Well, it’s a 
beautiful dream, but we cannot do anything about it 
now,” then we are in fact casting a vote for another 
world war. 

The second answer is, that I believe that the ending 
of war by these means is ultimately perfectly feasible. 
The road may be long and difficult. It will certainly 
wind uphill all the way. But it is none the less the 
road. What is it that really stands in the way of 
moving, and moving steadily forward? Is it not 


fundamentally fear, prejudice, ignorance, inertia, and 


self-centredness? There is nothing really impossible 
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about creating the machinery whereby civilized 
humanity can deal with the problems of the earth by 
some more intelligent and humane method than war. 
The problems are there. They have got to be dealt 
with. The only question is whether we shall go on 
failing to deal with them because we can only fight 
about them, or whether we shall create some mech- 
anism whereby we can deal with them according to 
reason and justice and from a human point of view. 
To face this question, and not to ignore it, is, to my 
mind, to have one’s feet on the ground. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul says that 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
substance of things not seen.” The substance of world 
unity is certainly not seen yet. Is it not, therefore, 
faith that we need now, the vision that the Founder 
of Christianity said could remove mountains, not 
perhaps of rock, but of prejudice, and fear, and 
ill-will ? 

I have taken as the subject of these lectures “The 
Prevention of War.” But I do not think that the 
desire to avoid war is the best or the most potent 
motive which ought to guide us. I doubt if we shall 
ever abolish war simply because we want to avoid it. 
The only power is that which comes from a con- 
suming desire to see a better, cleaner, happier world, a 
world not desecrated and ruined and set back in its 
progress by recurrent bloodshed and destruction. 

If we can only lift ourselves out of the rut of our 
own national prepossessions and selfishness, and go up 
onto a mental mountain and survey humanity and its 
problems as a whole, does not our course seem clear? 
We see our fellow human creatures, men and women 
and children, just like ourselves, with the same 
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virtues, the same failings, the same striving for better 
things, the same human hearts. We see some com- 
paratively wise and thoughtful, fortunate and pros- 
perous. We see others ignorant and thoughtless, in 
misery and squalor. In some areas of the earth we 
see Civilization and progress. In others we see pools 
of phosphorescent decay just stirring with new life, 
If the world is to progress these stagnant pools must 
all be drained, by education and true knowledge; and 
human ties and constitutional bridges must be built 
uniting all its parts. 

We are, in reality, all one people. Yet how is this 
constructive work to be done, how is humanity to 
escape from the sufferings and despair which beset it, 
if we fail to create the means which will stop these 
endless, destructive, and hate-breeding wars, and 
enable us to deal with the world’s problems in some 
sensible, practical way? 

It is really a great adventure which lies before us, 
if we have eyes to see it. It is an adventure calling 
for even greater qualities than those needed for fighting 
a war. There is no risk of our becoming effete if we 
really attempt it. And it is for the civilized peoples 
to take the lead. 

There are some lines written by Sir Owen Seaman 
early in the Great War, which caught very well the 
spirit in which nine hundred and fifty thousand of the 
varied races and peoples of the Commonwealth to 
which I belong laid down their lives for freedom’s 
cause. The copy which I first saw was found upon 
the body of an Australian soldier who had come 
thirteen thousand miles to fight in Flanders’ fields. 
They embody, I think, the spirit in which your sons 
also crossed the seas. They set forth the spirit in 
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which alone we can make sure that the work which 
they died to begin, that no such tragedy should happen 
to humanity again, shall not be left unfinished, 
because of anything that we leave undone. 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 


The dawn of ampler life: 


“ Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 

g ’ I 
To live in these great times and have your part 


In Freedom’s crowning hour; 


“That ye may tell your sons who see the light 

High in the heavens—their heritage to take 

‘] saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
I 5 


1, 


I saw the morning break. 
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